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fotes. 
A FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

Those only who know the fascination which the 
subject of popular antiquities, superstitions, and 
traditions has had for me from the time I read Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s learned and amusing articles 
upon it in the Quarterly Review, and Sir Walter 
Seott’s charming essay on fairy mythology, in his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, more than fifty 
years ago, can understand the pleasure with which 
I read, in “N. & Q.” of Feb. 12, 1876, Sr. 
Switnin’s happy suggestion of a folk-lore society. 
From causes with which it would be an imperti- 
nence to trouble your readers, I was unable to do 
more than wish the proposal God-speed, which 
I did in “N. & Q.” of July 1 following, in a short 
paper signed An Orv Forx-Lorist, which con- 
tained sufficient indications as to who the writer 
was ; at all events I believe, from the manner in 
which Sr. Swirnty (vi. 91) paid me the compli- 
ment of suggesting I should play grandfather to 
the bantling of my own offspring, “ N. & Q.,” that 
there was at least one who recognized me. 


Nothing but the reasons to which I have just | 


referred prevented my responding to so flattering 
aM invitation, and placing the experience in the 
management of such a society which I had acquired 
during my thirty-four years’ connexion with the 
first of all such societies, the Camden, at the ser- 
Vice of the folk-lore loving public. 





But non sum qualis eram. My readiness to work 
in so good a cause is not backed by an equal 
ability ; and I fear a correspondence I have had 
with Sr. Swirnry, hampered as it was by the 
conflict between my will and my ability, has done 
more harm than good by putting off its formation ; 
and it is by way of apology for this unintentional 
hindrance, and to promote the good work, that I 
venture to trouble you with my ideas as to how that 
good work may be most effectually accomplished. 

There are two points on which my opinion is 
unchanged :— 

1. That the headquarters of the society must 
be in London. 

2. That the subscription must be 11. a year. 

I insist on the first point because the Folk-Lore 
Society must not only have a local habitation and 
a name, but that habitation must be central and 
permanent. For, unlike the vrinting societies, 
the books of which are circuleted and dispersed, 
the few remainders being stored at the printers’, 
the Folk-Lore Society will be a society to collect 
and store a vast amount of curious, out-of-the-way, 
old-wives’ lore. One of its most important duties 
will be to gather in the various local journals 
which indulge in folk-lore columns, and to mount 
and preserve those columns for future use. I will 
not now stop to suggest the very simple mode in 
which I think this may be accomplished. 

Do not let it be supposed, from my insisting on 
London as a centre, that I undervalue the import- 
ance of local co-operation. How much the success 
of the Camden Society was owing to the intro 
duction of local secretaries (which, if I remember 
rightly, arose from a suggestion of Dr. Bliss, who 
became local secretary for Oxford) a glance at the 
first annual list of members would show ; while 
the Society of Antiquaries, which some years 
afterwards followed the example of the Camden 
Society, has now upwards of seventy gentlemen, 
many of the highest rank, who act as local secre 
taries to that learned body. 

I insist upon the subscription being 17. because 
I foresee that, from the nature of the society, the 
incidental expenses, apart from the paper and 
printing, must be large ; and paper and print ar 
luxuries which must be paid for. 

Next to the gathering together the relics of our 
own folk-lore, and eventually the analogous folk 
lore of other countries, the printing and circulation 
of the more important items will be the chief 
object of the society. 

There would, on the one hand, be great economy 
in confining this to the publication of an annua! 
volume. 

On the other, though there are obvious objec 
tions besides that of increased expense, there would 
probably be some compensating advantages by 
smaller and more frequent issues, something like the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologieund Sittenkunde, 
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of which the first volume appeared in 1853, and 
the second in 1855, under the editorship of Dr. 
J. W. Wolf; the third in the same year ; and the 
fourth, and I believe last, in 1859, edited by Dr. 
W. Mannhardt. They are now before me, and 
are perfect treasure-houses of folk-lore. 

But this is a matter for the consideration of the 
council when it has before it the materials for 
publication. 

But now comes the question, 
society to be started? 

The answer to this involves an important pre- 
liminary question, namely, How many members 
are likely to join it? 

Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, whose name must be 
familiar to the readers of “N. & Q.,” has kindly 
consented to act as Honorary Secretary ; and any 
lady or gentleman (for the Folk-Lore Society is 
one which may be greatly promoted by ladies) who 
may be disposed to join it, is requested to com- 
municate such intention to that gentleman, 26, 
Merthyr Terrace, Castelnau, Barnes, 8. W. 

If this invitation be freely responded to, the 
Folk-Lore Society may be established and at work 
early in the ensuing year. 


How is the 


Wituiam J. Tuoms. 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 

124, 294, 457; 
viii. 298.] 


[See 5th S. vy. vi. 12, 37, 90, 187, 198; 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours.” 
Romeo and Juliet, iv. 1, 104. 
This cannot be right. According to the prescrip- 
tion, the draught was to be taken at bedtime, so 
that it is clear its operation would cease in broad 
daylight on the afternoon of the day but one after, 
and at six hours earlier in the day than the hour 
at which it was swallowed. Dr. Maginn saw the 
difficulty, and in one of his Shakespeare Papers, 
p. 107, quoted, in a condensed form, at p. 428 of 
the Romeo and Juliet volume of the New Variorum 
Shakespeare, proposed to read “two and fifty 
hours.” But the proposal is not free from serious 
objections. 

The marriage was arranged to take place on 
Thursday, and the interview, at which Friar 
Laurence gave Juliet the potion, was on the Tues- 
day previous. At 1. 90 he expressly says, “ Wed- 
nesday is to-morrow: to-morrow night look that 
thou lie alone,” &c. ; and he tells her that when 
the bridegroom comes in the morning (of Thurs- 
day), and finds her apparently dead, she will be 
“then, as the custom of our country is,” borne 
uncovered, and in her bridal robes, to the tomb ; 
and Romeo, being communicated with in the 
mean time, will watch her waking, and “that very 


night ” convey her to Mantua. It does not appear 








at what hour young ladies went to bed when dinner 
was at eleven or twelve o’clock, and supper at five 
or six. Dr. Maginn assumeseleven o'clock. Nine 
seems scarcely too early an hour, and it will suit 
my purpose to adopt it. The arrangement conse. 
quently was that, according to the received text 
she should awake at three o’clock on Friday after. 
noon, and, according to Dr. Maginn’s proposal, at 
one o’clock (or, if her bed-time was eleven, at three 
o’clock) on Saturday morning. But what comes 
then of the Friar’s arrangement to watch her 
waking with Romeo on the Thursday night? 
Would it not be a better emendation to read “two 
and thirty”? This would bring the hour of 
awakening to five o’clock on Friday morning—not 
too late to be treated as night, and to be consistent 
with the lanterns and torches and other incidents 
of the churchyard scene, if we treat the time of 
year as left wholly indeterminate. This we are 
entitled and bound to do; for those who would 
test the plot of a romantic drama as if they were 
testing a chain of circumstantial evidence would 
find a difficulty in fixing upon any period of the 
year. That which is most distinctly named (ii, 
3, 15), a fortnight and some odd days before 
Lammas, say between the 11th and 18th of July, 
is inconsistent with various circumstances. The 
lark (iii. 5, 2) might have been heard, but the 
nightingale, for which Juliet mistakes it, had long 
ceased her nightly song ; and the fire in Capulet’s 
great chamber (i. 5, 30) points to a still different 
season, notwithstanding his complaint that the 
room was grown too hot. The change of arrange- 
ment, by which the wedding was fixed for Wednes- 
day instead of Thursday, neither helped nor hin- 
dered the development of the plot. The swallow- 
ing of the potion and the awakening were respect- 
ively anticipated by twenty-four hours, and there 
was ample time to communicate with Romeo, 
Whatever be the actual distance between Verona 
and Mantua (which appears to be not much more 
than twenty miles on the map), it is enough for 
our purpose that Shakespeare treats them as being 
so easily within reach of a message by Friar John 
that, when he makes his appearance (v. 2) three 
hours before the time calculated for the awaken- 
ing, Friar Laurence supposes him to have been to 
Mantua and back. The fact that it is early morn- 
ing when the Prince, Capulet, Montague, «c., 
arrive on the scene (v. 3, 187, &c.) is quite con- 
sistent with the arrangement of time now sug- 
gested. 

The only difficulty I see is in 1. 175 of the same 
scene, where the watch says Juliet “hath lain 
these two days buried.” Certainly, according to 
the then usual computation of time, the morning 
after the funeral would be called the second, and 
not the first, day after it, just as Easter Day is 
called in Scripture and in ecclesiastical reckoning 
the third day after Good Friday, and as Pentecost, 
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in name the fiftieth, is on what we should now call 
the forty-ninth day after Easter. It is not so clear 
that any one would have said Juliet had lain two 
days buried when she had lain less than four and 
twenty hours; but there is high authority to 
justify it. The period between our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion and resurrection is even called (Matt. xii. 
40) “three days and three nights,” though it only 
comprised one whole day, two fractions, and two 
whole nights. From the ancient usage, thus sanc- 
tioned by Holy Writ, perhaps arose our legal 
maxim that the law disregards fractions of a day, 
in accordance with which I believe an offender, 
sentenced to two days’ imprisonment on the even- 
ing of the first day of the Quarter Sessions, would 
be entitled to his discharge on the following morn- 
ing. If the watch had been in this position, 
would he have said he had lain these two days in 
prison ! Joun Fircnert Marsa. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


“Mean 1tT” AND “ WooLLEN” IN THE “ MER- 
cHant OF VENICE” (5* S. viii. 4, 63, 104, 163, 
182, 385.)—My words at the fifth reference are, | 
“He [Mr. Spence] will yet see that mean isa 
verb, and that to mean it signifies to posta 
moderation.” I inadvertently omitted the word 
“intransitive” after “‘ verb.” I thank Mr. Spence 
for calling my attention to the point, in spite of | 
which, however, I think he would not have mis- | 
apprehended me, if he had given my note a more | 
careful consideration. If, as I alleged, to mean it 
signifies to exercise moderation, “it” has no ante- 
cedent. Cf. “daub it,” “foot it,’ “queen it,” | 
elsewhere in Shakespeare ; as to which see Abbott’s 
Shakespearian Grammar, § 226, and Schmidt’s | 
Shakspere Lexicon, s. v. “ It.” 
As to woollen, 1am unable to see the “ hyper 7a 
in my criticism. It cannot be hypercritical to 
contend that the words used should express the 
thing wanted ; and therefore that the “ passion” 
described, which was provoked by the drone or 
whine of the pipe, should not be attributed to 
the appearance of the bag in its case. It was not 
that the patient saw the woollen cover of the bag 
which he would probably see best when the bag- 
pipe was silent), but that he heard the instrument | 
“sing i’ the nose.” For this reason I contend that 
in the words, “ Why he, a w.... bagpipe,” the | 
epithet must connote the sound of the pipe, and 
not the cover of the bag. I should say the same, 
but with less decision, if the bag, and not its cover, | 
had been made of woollen stuff. J ABEZ. 
Atheneum Club. 











Jabez has quite misunderstood the meaning of 
this passage. If Mr. Spence will yet see that “to 
mean i signifies to exercise moderation,” he will 
see what I cannot. Shakespeare, it is evident, 


and must appear so to any one who will follow the 
gtammatical construction of the sentence, means 


| quite in his manner. 





that if the Lord Bassanio do not mean to lead an 
upright life, then in reason he shall never come to 
heaven. It is Gratiano’s opinion that, having such 
a blessing in his lady that he finds the joys of 
heaven here on earth, he ought to lead an upright 
life. I cannot understand how the verb mean can 
be wrested into such a very limited sense as JABEZ 
and, as he says, Prof. Corson also) gives it. 
BR. TF. 


Hampstead. 


** Youshames of Rome! you herd of— Boils and plagues 

Plaster you o’er, that you may be abborr'd 

Further than seen.” Coriolanus, i, 4. 
I cannot believe that Coriolanus would have 
stopped short at “You herd of—.” He would 
have had no difficulty in completing the invective 
with “hinds,” or some such word. Like the grand 
old lady his mother, from whom he had inherited 
at once the nobility of his nature and the im- 
petuosity of his temper, he was never at a loss for 
words, and least of all when his passion was 
roused. 

I venture to suggest « reading which involves 
the change only of a single letter in the passage as 
it stands in the First Folio, where “ herd” is found 


| in its old form, “ heard” : 


‘ You shames of Rome, you! Hoard of boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr'd 
Further than seen.” 
The contemptuous repetition of “ you” is quite in 
Shakspeare’s manner. See 2 Henry IV., ii. 4, 
“You whoreson candle-mine, you!” The play 
upon words in “hoard” and “abhorr'd” is also 
And, lastly, we find the 
word “hoard” in a similar invective in this very 


play : 


‘© ye're well met: the hoarded plague of the gods 
Requite your love !” Act iv. ec. 2. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


ROB: ROBE: RUBBISH. 

These words afford a very interesting study, 
as to their origin, their connexion, and the light 
the inquiry casts on the customs and _ habits 
of remote ages. Jn this research we must not 
look for much help from English philological 
writers. The condition of English lexicography, 
so far as etymology is concerned, is—“ not to put 
too fine a point upon it”—simply deplorable. 
What Littré and Brachet have done for the 
French, Grimm for German, and Cleasby and 
Vigfusson for the Norse tongues, may well put us 
to shame. We have nothing to compare for re- 
search and copiousness of illustration even with 
the now somewhat antiquated folios of Wachter 
Schilter, and Ihre. 

If we take the first of the above words and look 
into those of our own dictionaries which profess to 
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give some information on etymology, we find the 
following. Bailey refers us to Fr. robber or dérober ; 
A.-S. ryppan or reakian. This is perhaps as much 
as could be reasonably expected. Johnson gives 
“‘ vober, old French ; robbare, Italian.” Webster 
quotes the German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and even the Persian 
and Welsh equivalents, besides referring to A.-S. 
reafian, Lat. rapio, Fr. ravir, but does not give 
the least inkling as to the nature of the connexion 
between these various words, or of the relation of 
any of them to English rob. Indeed, he seems to 
be ignorant that such a word as rober or robber 
ever existed in French. Dr. Richardson, whose 
dictionary is set forth on its title-page as “ com- 
bining explanation with etymology,” refers to 
French rober, It. rubare, Sp. robar, Dutch rooven, 
Ger. rauben, A.-S. reafan, ryppan, Goth. raubjan ; 
but as to which are original and which loan words, 
and where we are to look for the radical, and 
what was the early history of the word, we are 
left in total darkness. In the language of the 
showman, “ We pays our money, and we takes our 
choice.” 

On the word robe Dr. Richardson makes the 
following sage remarks :—“ Hreif is venter, the 
belly, and reaf is vestimentum, a clothing or cover- 
ing. In German raub is vestimentum, and reif, 
venter ; the application of hrif, retf, to the trunk 
of the body may be because it is rived, or severed, 
by the lower limbs, and of reaf and raub to the 
clothing, because used to cover the trunk of the 
body.” This is English philology in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century! It will be seen 
that none of the authors hitherto quoted appears 
to have the least idea that there is any connexion 
between rob and robe. The same may be said of 
Skinner and Junius, the former of whom does, 
however, include Ger. rauben in the list of words 
cognate to rob, 

The first scintilla of light is to be found in 
Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary, though 
even here it is exceedingly faint. He derives 
robe through the French from Low Lat. rauba, 
spoil, the taking of a man’s garments, from 
old Ger. raub, a garment, spoil. Under rob he 





refers to the Teutonic congeners, but altogether 
omits any reference to the direct French derivation 
of the word. 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood mixes up the equiva- 
lents from the Romance and Teutonic languages, 
and introduces the English words reave and hereave 
into the same category, together with Gaelic reub, 
reubainn, reubair. He also identifies rub and rob 
as variations from the same radical. Under robe 
he says, “The name is undoubtedly taken from 
the notion of stripping, whether it be from the fact 
that clothes originally consisted in skins stripped 
from the backs of animals, or that they were 
regarded as what might be stripped off one.” This 





| 








is ingenious ; but the true link of connexion js 
altogether missed, as we shall see. Leaving the 
English lexicographers, let us endeavour to ascer- 
tain what information can be gleaned from other 
sources as to the true history of rob and roby. 
Rubbish will come in afterwards. 

The result of the inquiry may be given either 
analytically or synthetically. The latter mode 
may probably present the subject in a clearer 
light. 

If we carry back our researches into the primi- 
tive elements of the Aryan languages, a task to 
which Dr. Aug. Fick has devoted himself with 
such success, we find them traced back to forms of 
avery simple character. According to him, the 
primitive roots are of three kinds: 1. Single 
vowels (a, i, u); 2. A vowel + consonant (ad, ap, 
as); 3. A consonant + vowel (da, pa, sa). Those 
who wish to learn the process by which these 
elements have been modified, moulded, and ex- 
tended into all the ramifications of language will 
find it set forth in the learned author’s dissertation, 
Wurzln und Wurzeldeterminative (Gottingen, 
1876). There is an elementary radical ru which 
enters into the formation of many words implying 
violent action, the difference of signification being 
given by the auslaut, or terminal consonant, or by 
what is called gunation, forming a diphthong by 
the introduction of the vowel a. Thus rv, in one 
set of words, signifies to strike, tear ; in another, 
to divide, cut asunder ; in another, to cry out, to 
bellow. Rud is to weep; ruk, to rage; rubh, to 
long for ; rup is to break, plunder, destroy. The 
consonants r and / in Sanskrit are interchangeable; 
hence we have rup and lup with the same signifi- 
cation, whence lup-us, a ravening beast, Greek 
Aex-w, to strip, to thrash. Lup, in the causative 
form, becomes répaydimt. 

In the diffusion of this root amongst the Indo- 
European tongues we should expect to find, 
according to Grimm’s law, the tenuis p forming 
the auslaut in the classical tongues ; that it would 
be changed to the aspirate f, or digamma, in the 
Low German, and to the medial } in the High 
German congeners. This is precisely what occurs. 
Benfey, Bopp, and Fick refer to this root Gr. 
Aer-w, Lat. rap-io, Goth. bi-raub-on, Ger. raub-en, 
A.-S. reaf-an, Swed. roffa, Dan. rov-e, &e. 

Rap-ere and rap-ina were classical words for 
violence and plunder, but as it is quite certain 
that our modern words vob and robe could not be 
derived from them, we must look elsewhere. 

When the German nations, in the decay of the 
Roman empire, crossed the Alps and the Rhine as 
conquerors, plunder was their first object, and 
raub and rauben would be amongst the commonest 
words in use. Thus we find the words rob-are, 
rub-are, early in the middle ages, introduced into 
Low Latin. 


In the Chronicle of Parma, A.p. 872, we read, 
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“Concurrerant per terras... 
burendo vastando et rubando.” In the Chartulary 
of St. Vedast Atrebat., p. 29, “Tune Martinus 
dixit, Merline, tu robas me...cui Merlinus: 
Ego non robo te.” It was early introduced into 
French. In the Historia Francorum of Philip 
Mouskes we read :— 
“ Vint Sor Robert Viscart 4 force 
Ki sa tierre veube et escorce.” 

Raub-en thus found a place in the language of all 
the Latin countries: Span. robar, Port. roupar, 
Ital. rubare, Provencal raubar, &c. Naturalized 
in France, it was introduced into England by the 
Norman conquerors, where it soon, by its constant 
use, superseded the English reafian. For some 
reason not easily explicable, the verb rober, robber, 
became obsolete in French, and entirely disap- 
peared at the latter end of the seventeenth century, 
its place being taken by voler, the use of which, in 
this sense, cannot be traced further back than the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth 
century. So much for the verb rob, the history of 
which is rather curious, being essentially a German 
word imported into France, whence it was intro- 
juced into England, displacing the native word of 
the same signification. A few words now as to 
robe, the connexion of which with rob has been 
so strangely overlooked by our lexicographers. 

The concrete form of the radical rup, raub, reaf, 
&c., has been used to signify spoil, plunder, in all 
the Aryan tongues: Lat. rapina, from rapio; 
Ger. raub, from rauben; A.-S. reaf, from reafian ; 
Dutch roof, from rooven; Swed. refwa, from roffa, 
&e. Thus in Notker’s version of the Psalms 
ninth century) we read, Ps. exix. 162, “ Freuuo 
ih mih also der manigin ge-roube findet”: “I re- 
joice as one that findeth great spoil.” In this sense 
it appears to have been used when the barbarians 
invaded the Roman empire. Its meaning after- 
wards became expanded to include goods, furni- 
ture, chattels of all kinds, whether obtained by 
plunder or otherwise. This double sense is well 
brought out in the old Italian proverb, “ Chi non 
ha ruba, non ha reba” : “ He who has no plunder 
has no property.” As in the sacking of a town or 
the plundering of a house wearing apparel was the 
readiest booty, raub and roba gradually acquired 
that sense. Littré says: “ Le sens propre est dé- 
pouille, particularisé dans I’Italien au sens d’objets 
de valeur, et particularisé encore davantage dans 
les autres langues au sens de vétement.” The 
varied senses which the word acquired in the 
different languages are remarkable. In Old Ger- 
man it is used for garments, though now obsolete. 
In the Lex Alemannica it is enacted : “Si quis 
hominem occiderit, et quicquid super eum rauba 
vel arma tulit, omnia sicut furtiva componat.” In 
the Norse and Dutch tongues rofwa, rove, stand 
for booty only ; clothing is kladebon, k leeding. In 
French robe never implied anything but a gar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








multa et multa com- ment, and in this sense it was imported by the 


Normans into England. Previous to the conquest 
A.-5. reaf signified both spoil, booty, and cloth- 
ing. The Italians employ roba in a very varied 
and extensive sense, to include almost every tan- 
gible thing — clothes, goods, chattels, personal 
estate, stuff, lumber, victuals. Mr. Story’s excel- 
lent work, Ioba di Roma, illustrates this. The 
propensity to couple the idea of booty with cloth- 
ing is exhibited in the use of the word plunder in 
America for a traveller’s baggage, even if it be 
jocular only. 

This brings us to the word rubbish, which by all 


our lexicographers is derived from rub, as if it 
meant rubbings. Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood is 
not satisfied with this, and refers to Old Fr. 


rabascher, to rumble, rattle. This is hardly satis- 
factory. The French verb has no substantive, 
and the word rubbish does not convey the idea o 
rumbling or rattling. There is nothing in our use 
of the word rubbish to connect it with rubbing. 
Rubbing produces small dust, whilst our notion of 
rubbish is of something rough, coarse, and heavy. 
If we look at the history of the word, it cannot be 
traced in our language further back than the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Shakespeare uses 
it twice—once in Julius Cesar and once in King 
Richard IT. In the former of these,— 
“ What trash is Rome, 

What rv2)ish and what offal, when it serves 

For the base matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Ceasar ! "”"— 


it is impossible to suppose that dust from rubbing 
is what the poet had in his mind; and the use 
made of the word by other early writers equally 
precludes the idea. 

There is no other English root to which rubdish 
can be traced ; we must therefore look elsewhere. 
In Italian, as we have seen, roba is stuff, material 
of all kinds. With the augmentative it becomes 
robaccia, coarse, rough stuff, and is employed 
exactly in the sense of our word rubbish. The in- 
troduction of an Italian word into English in the 
sixteenth century is not at all remarkable. Italian 
literature was greatly studied at the time, and the 
term is so expressive, and so exactly fills up a 
want, that I think the probabilities are in favour 
of its Italian derivation. 

I have thus endeavoured to identify, so far as I 
know for the first time, rob, robe, and rubbish, with 
what success the readers of “ N. & Q.” must judge. 

J. A. Pictoy. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


OrictxaL Lerrer.—The following letter was 
found amongst some papers belonging to Lord St. 
John at Melchbourne Park. Gentlemen of the 
names of Campion and Islip are still living in the 
immediate neighbourhood. I should be glad if 
tel] me whether it is 


some of your readers could t 
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probable that the reference to “the Turkish His- 
tory” is to be taken literally. A Turkish History 
seems to me an unlikely thing fora country gentle- 
man of 1715 to want, even if such a thing had 
been written.— 

“ My dear Lord,—It was very fortunate for me that 
Islip consulted me, when he went to London, whe" He 
should buy the Turkish Hist. Upon Your Lordship’s 
mention of it to me, when at Woodford, I had wrot to 
M* Clements for it, as I told your Lordship I would do. 
Had not Islip gone thither by my direction I had by this 
time had a duplicate on my hands. I see he has charg’d 
y® same price He askd me for it in Town. Poor Harry 
Campion is killd by L' Derwentwater’s Brother, The 
Challenge was giv’n upon some dispute betwixt them 
concerning the defeat at Preston. Ratliff has merited 
his own Life by sacrificing of Campion’s. Iam told the 
K —— will communicate to the P ——t his desire that L" 
B k’s attainder be reversed. The W—gs threaten 
Loudly to make a new attack on Oxf—d. L" Tr-v-r was 
offer'd either to be made Chanc-ll-r or Pr-s-d-t, & has 
refusd both: upon weh all talk of a new Min-r-y seems 
at prest lay’d aside. They talk only of L" ye advancemt 
of my L" Carnaervon to the direction of the Tr-s-r-y, who 
is immediately to be created D—— of North—l—d. 
M’ Prior has been for some time past in St John’s, where 
lL" Harley has done us for several days together the 
honour of his Company, & That rogue Ant. Hammond 
Lodges there too with his son; & I am very sorry to 
hear, after all the dirty Work He has been doing, tho’ 
He went of Eng’d into Spain a Beggar, He returns from 
France in y® condition of a Purchaser. I send Your 
Lordship's D' Corbet's Letter with one bag of Hopps: I 
desired M' Islip to stay & see ’em weigh'd. M’* T{il- 
legib'e]r being to have some with Your Lordship, I 
thought it great pity to break the Pocket. I expect 
another next week & the price, w"" I can as yet give no 
acc' of. The Weight agrees exactly with the Letter, 
1-4, & 17 pd over. I beg your Lordship will Let me 
know, whether you will have a brewing or two out of 
these, & your full number shall be made up, when I 
receive the next, wch I suppose will be next Saturd: If 
Your Lordship pleases to send over your srvt, you may 
have a quarter or half an hundred, w™ you please, till 
the rest come. 

“I send your Lordship the 6 Last com" of M' Parker, 
& am y’ Lordships very dutifully, P. 8.” 
R. MALpDeEN. 





A. 


39, Belsize Square, N.W. 


CotoneL Francis Cuarteris’s Witt: Porv- 
LAR SUPERSTITION AT HIS Deatu.—This friend 
of Walpole and of the famous Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich died in 1732. The following is a sub- 
sumpt of the legacies bequeathed by him :-—To 
Francis Charteris (Earl of Wemyss’s second son 
and testator’s grandson), 10,0001. stg. per annum ; 
to the Earl of Wemyss as tocher with the countess, 


“ Baron Derimple (Dalrymple !) gets free of an hun- 
dred pounds per annum he paid bim, having received 
1,000/. therefor some time agoe for that account, as also 
1,000. more as the longest lived of the two, this being 
portioned betwixt them, so that you see he has made 
strong friendship with the mammon of unrighteousness 
in one sense. j ; 

“ Upon deathbed he was exceedingly anxious to know 
if there was any such thing as hell, and said were he 
assured there were no such place, being easie as to 
heaven, he would give 30,000/.: so that we see the 
vanity of all worldly enjoyments at a dying hour. 

“Mr. Cumine, the minister, attended him in death. 
bed; he asked at his daughter (Countess of Wemyss), 
who is exceedingly narrow, what he should give him: 
she replied ‘that it was unusual to give anything on 
such occasions.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said Charters, ‘let us 
have another flourish from him’; so calling his prayers, 

“There accidentally happened the night Charteris 
died a prodigious hurricane, which the vulgar ascribed 
to his death, and other more sharp sighted folks saw a 
great deal of men on horseback, I suppose divels or 
rather deceptions.” 

After referring to the burial, the letter from 
which these quotations have been made remarks, 
“So there is un end of the great Charters” (Letter 


| from the Hon. John Crawford to the Hon. Mrs. 


M‘Neill). Sera Wait. 
Ixnquisitions Post Mortem.—May I record in 
your columns a protest against a very common but 
thoughtless proceeding of some genealogists, which 
has led to misapprehension and error in many 


cases? I refer to the custom of giving the date 


| (that is, the year) of the taking of an inquisition 


as the date of death of the person named therein. 
I find that, out of 118 inquisitions, seventy-thre: 
were not taken in the same year as that of death ; 
in thirty-four the space between is more than one 
year ; in thirteen it is over ten years ; and in five 
it is above twenty. Is it, therefore, safe to follow 
this presumption? Yet how often do we read—by 
way of instance—that Roger Mortimer, third Earl 
of March, died in 1372, because his inquisition 
was taken at that date—twenty-two years after 
the day of death, as recorded in the inquisition 
itself. HERMENTRUDE. 


Aw Epitapru tn YoutGrave CaURCcHYARD.— 
**To the down Bow of death 
His Forte gave way, 
All the Graces in sorrow were drown'd: 
Hallelujah Crescendo 
Shall be his glad lay 
When Da Capo the Trumpet shall sound.” 





the colonel’s daughter, 19,000/. ; to the countess, 
1,2001. yearly independent of the earl; to the 
Lord Advocate (Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, 
afterwards Lord President of the Court of Session), 
1,0001. and life-rent of a house worth 100/. yearly ; 
to Lord Milton, 1,000/. ; to Sir Francis Kinloch’s 


daughter, 5001. ; to his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
a pair of fine pistols ; 
stable of horses. 


to Robert Walpole, his 


A resident on the spot thus described the de- 
ceased : “The only connexion he ever had with 
music was a mania for getting wood to make fiddle 
backs. He did not know the difference between 
G and A, nor even the half-tones in the octave.” 
Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Duckine Stoots.—Those who are curious as to 
these—and it seems that many are—can see twé 
specimens in the town museum at Leicester. One 
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of them has small wheels attached to each of the 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


legs. 


Aueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addresse:l to them direct. | 


Rozert Eart or Leicester’s Davcurer.— 
Can any of your readers inform me who is alluded 
to in the following letter from Sir Thomas Leighton, 
Governor of Guernsey, temp. Elizabeth, to the 
famous Earl of Leicester ?—— 

“My humble desire is that it will pleaser yor L. to re- 
commende my sewte unto Mr. Vis Chamberlain who 
hath taken upon him to dealle with the Q. Majestie for 
yor Daghtre Elizabeth's sewte and myn. Guernsey, this 
20 off August, 1581” [a later date makes 1591].—MS. 
State Paper Office. 

History does not mention any daughter of 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, although in a work en- 
titled A Perfect Picture of a Favorite is a notice 
of adaughter born to him by the wife of the Earl 
of Essex, and “ brought up by the Lady Chendois, 
William Knowles his wife.” 

It is certainly remarkable that Lady Leighton, 
wife of Sir Thomas, had also a “sewte” to the 
queen, which was also to be preferred by the vice- 
chamberlain, as we see by the following MS. in 
the British Museum :— 

“Lady Leighton to Sir Christopher Hatton. 

“Sir,—I am sorry for mine own sake you are any way 
hindered of your honourable proceeding in my suit, but 
specially that it should happen by so ill an accident as 
the grief and solitariness I hear her Majesty gives her- 
self to of late. 

“June 17, 1584.” 

Elizabeth, Lady Leighton, was sister to Lettice, 
widow of the Earl of Essex, and subsequently wife 
of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, both Elizabeth and 
Lettice being daughters of Sir Francis Knollys 
and his wife Catherine Carey. Thus Elizabeth, 
Lady Leighton, might be spoken of by Sir Thomas 
Leighton, her husband, as Leicester's sister, but 
not as his daughter. And yet who so likely to 
have a joint suit with Sir T. Leighton as his own 
wife ? Hariz, 


Sir Jutivs Cesar (Master of the Rolls). See 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. viii. 172; 294 S. v. 394; xi. 
139, 153; 4 §. x. 412.—I shall be much obliged 
if any of your numerous genealogists can give me 
any clue to getting more accurate information 
about Sir Julius Cresar and his family than I at 
present possess. ‘ 

A question was asked by E. K. (2™4 S. v. 124): 

“Can any one tell me where a copy of verses in 
honour of Alderman Sir J——s C——r, who is repre- 
sented as gaining honours and money by appropriating 
the labours of other men, may be found /— 








‘ Julius Cesar Scaliger, 

Himself though half a Jew, 

Made his pedigree and coat of arms 

As Heralds did for you 

Julius Cesar Bottifang, 

A courtier grand like you, 

Made fiddles, breeches, horns, and boots, 
And played and won them too.”’ 


I have not yet seen any answer to E. K.’s ques- 


tion but this (2? §. xi. 139). It is eulogistic 
enough, at any rate :— 
“ ALDERMAN Six Juxtivs Cxsar.—Bortirane (JULES 


C#sAR).—‘ Artiste et polygraphe Italien, natif d’Orvieto, 
mort en 1626. Homme ingénieux. I)! jouait de tous les 
instruments de musique, les fabriquait lui-méme, et tra- 
vaillait merveilleusement en broderie. I] pouvait, dit- 
on, exercer toutes les professions, pratiquer tous les arts, 
sans les avoir jamais appris.’” 

This is given as a quotation from Dict. de Moreri. 
Did Alderman Sir Julius let his talents lie hid 
in a napkin, as Mezzofanti seems to have done ! 

Mr. §. Lavrence Somnet says, in 4" 8. x, 
412 :— 

“T have one of the twenty copies of the life of Sir 
Julius Czsar and family edited by Mr. Lodge, and ad- 
vertised in the Gentleman's Magazine as being published 
at five guineas, with proof portraits. Can you inform 
me where the remaining copies are to be found !” 

Any information I can get, either in your 
columns, or by letter addressed to me (during my 
short stay in London) at the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, will be gratefully received by 

FREDERICK REYNOLDS. 

Crest or Warinc Famtry.—What family of 
this name had as a crest “a bull’s head issuant 
from a crown”? H. Fisnwick. 


De Cavct Famity, Yorxsnire.—Can any of 
your readers tell me where I can find an account 
of the De Cauci family, the founder of which came 
over with the Conqueror? They were for a long 
period Barons of Skirpenbeck, and the name 
appears very frequently in historical records of the 
county of York under the form of De Cauci, 
Chauci, Chauncey, &c. Is there any recorded 
pedigree of the family? Sims does not mention 
one in his index. Esor. 


A Dericiency or Lanevacre.— De Quincey 
somewhere notes a remarkable deficiency of lan- 
guage. He says that thought is almost necessarily 
polar, while the words employed to express it can 
only express one pole, the other being left to sug- 
gestion or inference. The point is well worth 
study ; and I am particularly desirous of recover- 
ing the passage in De Quincey. I think I read it 
in one of the earlier volumes of Hogg’s issue. 

J ABEZ, 

Athenzeum Club. 


Covusins.—There have been several writings 
lately in favour of the marriage of cousins, and 
treating as prejudices the objections to them. Can 
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any one produce any celebrated person who was 
the offspring of cousins W. J. Bircn. 


Pore Cauixtus ITI.—I quote the following 
from Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s Popular Epics of the 
Middle Ages. The writer is speaking of Carlo- 
vingian legends : 

“Other versions of it must undoubtedly have been 
current, greatly at variance with that work [Turpin’s] in 
some of their leading incidents, since Pope Calixtus IT., 
in that extraordinary document in which he placed the 
Chronicle of Turpin on the same rank as the canonical 
books, actually went so far as to damn all those who 
should listen to the lying songs of minstrels on the same 
subject.”—Vol. i. p. 362. 
Where shall I find an 
with the authentic text 
say 


ecount of this, 
‘alixtus IT. did 
A. G V. Bs 


accurate a 
of what ( 


Maroevenritse, Ducness or Bretacne, Daven- 
TER OF Frawcors I. anp Wire or Francois IL— 
I am informed by Miss Costello’s Anne of Brittany 
that this lady was married at the same time as her 
sister, and died eleven years after her marriage ; 
but, as is the delightful practice of many modern 
writers, neither date is given. Anderson tells me 
that the sister was. married in 1461, according to 
which Marguerite should have died in 1472. But 
he also states that the duke married his second 
wife in 1471, which spoils the whole. Can any 
one give the true dates ’ HERMENTRUDE. 


“CaTALoGcuse oF Five Hcunprep CELEBRATED 
Avtuors.”—The following particulars relating to 
this work are from a bookseller’s catalogue lately 
received by me :— 

“¢ italogue of 500 celebrated Authors of Great Britain, 

List of their Publications, etc., with Anecdotes, 8vo., 
calf, very rare, nearly all the copies being destroyed, 
8s. 6d. 1788. ‘The writer was a gentleman named 
Marshall, residing near Epsom, who afterwards bought 
the copies up and destroyed them.’—Lowndes.” 
I can see no reference to it in Bohn’s Lowndes, 
either under the head of “‘ Catalogues” or of “ Mar- 
shall.” But under “Catalogues” in Lowndes I find, 
“or list of catalogues mentioned in this work, 
see Appendix.” There is no appendix to Bohn’s 
Lowndes, except the eighth or appendix volume, 
and in the index of that volume there is no list of 
catalogues given. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
explain this A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“THe Dratocues or His Horrness Pore 
Grecory with THe Aspot or Foyp1,” printed at 
Venice by Andrea di Torresani, a.p. 1487.—Hav- 
ing recently acquired a copy of this book, I seek 
information as to its contents. As it is printed in 
Gothic type, and in barbarous Latin (or Italian), I 
have vainly endeavoured to acquaint myself with 


its contents, and have hunted through the lives of 


the popes even to discover which of the preceding 
twelve Gregories it relates to, but all to no pur- 





pose. Perhaps you will kindly assist me, by refer. 
ence or otherwise, to get at the contents of this 


mysterious book, and oblige. C.F 
New York. 
Tue Orietn or THE Worp “ News.”—Can any 
of the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” give me 


any infermation as to the accuracy of the theory of 
the derivation of the word “news” given in the 
following quotation from De Quincey /?— 

“ Between the hours of four and six A.m., one after 
another, according to their station upon the roll, all the 
mails from the Niorth), the Ejast), the W(est), the 
S(outh)—whence, according to some curious etymolo- 
gists, comes the magical word NEWS—drove up,” &e. 

Cave Norrn. 


A Sronerne Cross.—In Dowsing’s Journal he 
notes having broken down in various parishes a 
“stoneing cross,” which appears generally to have 
been on the roof of the church. wy others, he 
broke one down in this parish (Capel St. Mary), 
and there are the remains of two crosses on the 
nave and chancel roofs. What is meant by the 
term ? Rivvs. 

ANTLERS oF THE Rep Deer.—A little book, 
Lake Lore, by A. B. R. (Archdeacon Rowan ?), 
Dublin, 1853, contains a very interesting chapter 
on the red deer of the Killarney mountains. The 
author, when speaking of the annual shedding of 
the antlers of the male, mentions the opinion in the 
neighbourhood “that if the horns were not found 
immediately after being dropped, the hinds ate 
them, and that they were supposed to be of some 
medicinal or other functional use in the wild-deer 
economy.” Can this opinion be confirmed by ob- 
servation on red deer elsewhere ? 

H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


A “Syow.”—In looking through the Morning 
Chronicle of Dec. 15, 1779, I see advertised for 
sale, at “New Lloyd’s Coffee-House,” the good 
“snow” Duchesse de Chartres, a French privateer 
of 140 tons, more or less. What kind of vessel is 
1 “snow”? Cn. Percy. 


Tue Utstrer Risanp.—At the time when the 
baronets of the United Kingdom claimed the right, 
as a privilege of their order, that the eldest son of 
each baronet should be knighted by the sovereign, 
I find that the seventh Tule of the committee, 
drawn up under their secretary, R. Brown, Esq., 
states, “‘ that the Ulster and Nova Scotia riband 
may be worn either round the neck with the badge 
suspended, or scarfwise without the badge, at the 
option of the wearer.” What colour was the 
Ulster riband? and had the baronets of the 


United Kingdom either a motto or badge belong- 
ing to their order, or did they adopt either at that 
time ? 3ERTHA SMITH. 
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Svprosep SALLYPoRT aT Winpsor CasTLE.— 
Looking through some old volumes of the Illus- 
trated London News, I find that the number for 
March 13, 1852, notices the discovery of an ancient 
subterraneous passage near the Garter and Julius 
(Cesar Towers, which at the time was 
“conjectured to be the ancient sallyport from the castle, 
made as a means of escape in case of siege or invasion, 
and that it passes under the river to Burnham Abbey, 
which is about three miles distant, where there is a 
corresponding passage proceeding in the direct line to 
Windsor.” 

It was hoped at the time that the exploration of 
the passage—of which the Illustrated News gives 
an illustration, and which had been partially 
cleared out—would be continued. I should be 
very glad to learn if further investigation was 
made, and also what foundation there is for the 
statement that a subterraneous passage exists at 


jurnham Abbey. WwW. kh &B. 


Tae Dormant Scorrish Preerace or Hyyp- 
rorp.—Can you furnish me with information 
regarding this now dormant Scottish peerage ? 

’ ‘ 


E. G. H. 


Recent Inventions.—“It is true we have 
heen finding perfume in filth, dyes in dirt, and 
food in refuse.” I quote from a leading article in 
the Times of Nov. 19 on that startling scientific 
novelty, the telephone, and seek enlightenment. 

H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Epwarp Farr, editor of Select Poetry, chiefly of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 3 vols., 
Cambridge, 1845-47. This gentleman died about 
twelve years ago. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
give me the precise date of his death ? 

R. Iveuis. 

Mitton Parers.— 

“Milton married a daughter of Justice Powell (of 
Sandford, in the vicinity of Oxford), and lived in a 
house at Forest Hill, about three miles from Sandford, 
where, the late laureate Warton told me, Milton wrote 
a great part of his Paradise Lost. Warton found a num- 
ber of papers of Milton’s own writing in that house, and 
also many of Justice Powell’s, which the late Mr. Crewe 
(father of the late Viscountess Falmouth) permitted him 
to take, and make what use of them he thought proper.’ 

Our sorrow cannot but be excited when it is added 
that of Milton's papers no regular account appears to 
have been taken, and no description has been given 
The biographers of Warton and Mickle will be consulted 
m vain on this subject."—-Todd, Some Account of the 
Life and Writings of John Milton (1809), p. 25. : 


Where can later reference to those papers be 


found ? Witiiam Georce Buack. 
Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Sie Wintram Wirners.—I have an engraved 
portrait of Sir W. Withers “from an original 
picture in the possession of Edmund Lodge, Esq., 
Lancaster Herald, and F.S.A.,” published in 1809. 





J 





Should this meet the eye of any of Mr. Lodge’s 
descendants, perhaps they would kindly say 
whether the picture still exists, and where. 
= a 

Dr. WILLIAMS, THE OcuLIsT.—Some time in 
the beginning of this century a Mr. Williams, 
whether a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons or not I cannot ascertain, resided in 
Red Lion Square, Holborn. He had some par- 
ticular receipt for an eye-water, and his practice 
mainly consisted in treating ophthalmic diseases. 
His renown at last became so great that on 
Louis XVIII. being attacked with some disorder 
of the eyes, Dr. Williams was summoned to Paris, 
and, as it is reported, on effecting a cure was re- 
warded with the Legion of Honour. Is anything 
more known of this person? He is said to have 
come from Cornwall, but I do not know on what 
authority. Gro. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


Perer STEVEN Scuutu.—Information is greatly 
desired respecting the ancestry of this Dutch poet 
and essayist, who was born at the Hague in 1791, 
and died about 1835. He was the son of Steven 


Schull, medical doctor, and Abigail Martha 
Vitringa, and the grandson of Peter Schull, 


Colonel Commandant of the Regiment Randwijck 
and “ Groot-Major Kommandant der Stadt Zalt- 


Bommel.” His life was written by his friend 
J. C. van Ryneveld, and published in 1835 at 
Dordrecht. He is supposed to have been de- 


scended from John Skull, of Brinkworth, in Wilt- 
shire, who, according to his mother’s (Alicia) will, 
made in 1649, “‘ had gone into another land,” and 
had not returned. The name of a Jean Schuyl of 
the Hague appears appended to a petition in 1650, 
addressed to Cromwell, in relation to the passage 
of some navigation laws. A Peter Jansen Schuyl 
emigrated to the Dutch settlement on Long Island 
in America, between 1650 and 1655, from the 
Hague. G. D. Scunt. 
Rugby. 


Hunt, THE TRANSLATOR oF Tasso’s “ JERU- 
sALEM.”—I should be glad if any of your numerous 
correspondents could give me information about 
the Mr. Hunt who translated Tasso’s Jerusalem, 
a note about whom I inserted in “ N. & Q.” a few 
weeks ago. I particularly wish to know if he 
published any other work, and to what place he 
removed after leaving the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. H. E. WILKINson. 

Anerley. 

Rep Dracoy or Wates.—Can any of your 
heraldic readers give me a history of this crest or 
badge, and say whether it properly belongs to the 
arms of Wales? I do not find it in the arms of 


the Prince of Wales in Burke’s General Armoury. 
C. G. Jarvis. 
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Avtuors or Books WanteD.— 

Who was the author of Epics of the Ton ; 
of the Great World, a poem in two books, with notes and 
illustrations, 1807 ! Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Svo., 
Can any of your re ade srs tell me the author of a poem 
called June Conquest Cieaices Rvsticus 
A poem called The Wild Beast Show. It describes 
the adventures of some monkeys, who, after escaping 
from the Zoo. cipturel a few specimens of Londoners, 
and exhibited them in their own country. 


Fine 


Avtnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


HETT. 


“ Wherever we place our foot, we tread upon a his- 
tory.” F. L 
In The Bride the Laird of Bucklaw 
trolls out the following Jacobitical stanza : 
“ To see good corn upon the rigs, 
And a gallows built to hang the Whizs, 
And the right restored where the right should be, 
Oh, that is the thing that would wanton me.” 
Is it an original piece by Sir Walter Scott, or a quota- 
tion from a Jacobite poet? The date assigned to the 
novel is about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


of Lammermoor, 


Replies. 


BONVYLE FAMILY. 
(5 S. vi. 447 ; vii. 52, 231; viii. 17.) 
Notwithstanding the references to proofs that 
have already been given, Sywe still disbelieves 
that Alice, second wife of Sir William Bonville, 
was ever wife to either Sir Edmund de Clyvedon 
or Ralph Carminow, simply because’ she survived 
Sir Edmund full fifty years. Assuming that she 
was born as early as 1352, she might have married 
John Fitz-Roger and given birth to Elizabeth 
before 1372, have survived Sir Edmund de Clyve- | ' 
don, her second husband, fifty years, and not have 
been more than seventy-four years old at the time 
of her death in 1426. We know that her first 
husband, John Fitz-Roger, must have been born 
between the years 1346 and 1352, as he was the 
youngest of three (if not four) sons of Henry Fitz- 
Roger, who died in the latter year, at which time 
the eldest son and heir was only nine years old 
(Inq. p.m. 26 Ed. III, 1 nrs., No. 37 
Her marriage with Sir Edmund de Clyvedon 
rests on the following proofs, abstracted from the 
original records. The first two are extracts from 
the inquisitions on the death of Sir William Bon- 
ville, Knight, taken in Dorsetshire, March 26, and 
in Somersetshire, June 30, 1408 :— 
“Dorset.—Et quod predictus Willelmus 


Alicie ad terminum vite ejusdem Alicie manerium de 
Coleweye de Thoma Ponyngs milite. 


“Somerset.—Tenuit etiam ut de jure prefate Alicie 
terciam partem manerii de Clyvedon de domina le De- 


spenser.”— Escheats, 9 Hen. 1V., No. 42. 
“De non intromittendo :—Rex, kc. 


per inquisitionem quod Willelmus Bonevill chivaler | 


or, Glories 


Bonevyle 
Chivaler et Alicia uxor ejus tenuerunt ut de jure prefate 





Quia accepimus 


' 


! 
defunctus et Alicia uxor ejus adhuc superstes tenuerunt, 


&e. Et quod predictus Willelmus similiter tenuit die 
quo obiit ut de jure ipsius Alicie terciam partem manerij 
de Clyvedon tenendum indotem de terris Edmundi de 
Clyvedon chivaler quondam viri sui in comitatu Somer. 


sete. Tenuit etiam ut de jure prefat 1 ter- 
minum vite ejusdem Alicie manerium de 





comitatu Dorsete.’ 10 Hen. iv, m. 27 


mie 


"—Close Roll, 


The writ on Sir Edmund de Clyvedon’s death 


is dated Jan. 20, 49 Ed. IIT. (1375-6), and accord- 
ing to the pursuant inquisition, taken at Clyvedon 
three weeks after, viz. February 12, 50 Ed. III. 


(1375-6), it was found : 

“Quod idem Edmundus obiit die Mercurii proximo 
post festum Sancti Hillarii anno regni regis nune 49 
(Jan. 16, 1375-6). Et quod Edmundus filius Thome Hog. 
shawe est heres ejusdem Edmundi propinquior, videlicet, 
filius Emeline filie predicti Edmundi de Clyvedon et 
etatis trium * eres et amplius.”—Ingq. p.m. 50 Ed. IIL, 
1 urs., No. 


We learn GD more of Alice, the widow of 
Sir Edmund de Clyvedon, from the inquisition 
taken on the death in his minority of Edmund 
Hogshaw, the heir, in pursuance of a writ directed 
to the escheator of Somersetshire, dated Oct. 8, 12 
Ric. IT. (1388). From the evidence laid before 
the jury it was found :— 

“Quod dominus Edwardus avus domini regis nune, 
assignari fecit Alicie que fuit uxor predicti ‘Edmundi 
Clyvedon adhuc superstiti, dotem suam de manerio de 
Clyvedon, &c., per literas suas patentes. Et quod pre- 
dictus Edmundus Hogshaw obiit die Jovis proximo post 
festum Sancti Michaelis ultimo preterito (Oct. 1, 1388). 
Et quod Johanna uxor Thome Lovell, soror predicti 
Edmundi, que est etatis 19 annorum et amplius, et 
Margareta altera soror ejusdem Edmundi, nunc uxor 
Johannis Bluet, que est etatis 17 annorum et amplius, 
sunt here ~ dicti Edmundi propinquiores.’ ~Inq p.m. 
= Ric. II.,1 nrs, No. 25, and Fines Roll, i2 Rie. IL, 

21. 


“ this we also glean that Sir Edmund de 
Clyvedon’s only child, Emeline, must have been 


about the same age as Alice, his second wife, for 
as Emeline’s eldest daughter, Johanna, was born 
nineteen years before October, 1388, or about 1369, 
Emeline’s birth must be set back seventeen years 
from the latter date, viz. to 1352. 

Touching the proofs that this same Alice was 
also wife of Sir Ralph Carminow, Chivaler :—By 
the inquisition on his death (10 Ric. IL, No. 11 
it was found that he held in fee the manor of Col- 
weye, co. Dorset (in which, as is shown above, 
Alice, after his death, possessed a life interest), and 
one-third of the manor of Clyvedon in right of 
Alice his wife, who held the same in dower, and 
that William Carminow was his brother and next 
heir, aged thirty-one years. By his last will and 
testament, dated in January, 1386-7, Sir Ralph 
appoints “dame Alice my wife, Sir John Kent- 
wood, and Sir John Philip my executors 
(Nicolas’s Test. Vetusta, 121-2). The two sets of 
inquisitions, viz. 4 Hen. VI., No. 28, on the death 
of “ Alicia que fuit uxor Radulphi Carmynows, 
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Chivaler, defuncti,” and 4 Hen. VI., No. 34, on 
the death of “ Alicia que fuit uxor Willielmi 
Boneville, Chivaler, priu nupta Johannt Rode nay, 
Chivaler,” show that under two different styles and 
designations one and the same individual is re- 
ferred to. In fact, these inquisitions ought not to 
have been separated. 

No. 28 is the return from the escheator of Corn- 
wall, and all the manors and lands therein named 


were fees of which Sir Ralph Carminow died | 


possessed in 11 Ric. II., and the life interest that 
Alice held in them originated in her marriage with 
Sir Ralph. This is confirmed by the inquisition 
taken in Cornwall on the death of Sir William 
Bonville, Knt. (9 Hen. IV., No. 42), whereby it 
was found that Alice, then wife of Sir William, 
held an estate for life in these same manors and 
lands, and that by their joint deed, dated June 17, 
8 Hen. IV. (1407), Sir William and Alice con- 
veyed the same to lessees for a term of eighty 
years, subject to Alice’s life. 


Regarding Alice’s heir at the time of her death | 


in 4 Hen. VI. :—As widow of Sir Ralph Carminow 
the finding in Cornwall (No. 28) was— 

“ Et quod Willielmus Bonville, miles, est consanguineus 

et heres propinquior predicte Alicie, videlicet, filius Eliza- 
bethe filie pe Alicie et etatis triginta annorum et 
amplius.” 
As widow of Sir William Bonville similar findings 
occur in the inquisitions taken in Dorset, Somerset, 
and Devon (No. 34). It has been already shown 
that her daughter and heir, Elizabeth, was daughter 
and heir of John Fitz-Roger. 

In the Dorsetshire inquisition, taken at South 
Perrot, May 7, 1426, there is evidence that she 
had become the wife of Sir William Bonville 
before June, 1402, and that before her death she 
had given away to Thomas Carminow, Esq., and 
others the life estate in the manor of Coleway 
which she derived from her former husband, Sir 
Ralph Carminow. 

In Somersetshire, besides the life interest that 
she held in the lands of Rodenay and Bonville, her 
fourth and fifth husbands, it was found that she 
died possessed of her dower in the manor of Clyve- 
don, which was « member of the honour of 
Gloucester. 

Comparing the whole evidence now laid open, 
there is clear proof that Alice, at the time of her 
death, was widow of five several husbands ; that 
she had issue a daughter by her first husband ; 
and that this daughter was heir to both parents, 
and married the eldest son of her mother’s fifth 
husband by a former wife. 

SYwi observes that Walter Rodenay, in 1426, 
was Alice’s “ great-grandson.” Is Sywt not aware 
that he was great-grandson of Alice’s fourth hus- 
band, Sir John Rodney, Knt., by his first wife, 
Catherine Chedder? The succession was as 
follows :—Sir John- Rodney, Knt., who died 





December 19, 1400, had, by Catherine his wife, a 
son and heir, Sir Walter Rodney, Knt. He died 
in 1413. His son and heir, John Rodney, Esq., 
bv Ayvnes St. John his wife, had a son and heir, 
Walter Rodney, who was under age at the time of 
his father’s death in 1417. It was this Walter 
who succeeded, on Alice’s death in 1426, to the 
reversion of the Rodney lands which Alice held in 
dower. : 

As to Cecilia, wife of Thomas Bonville, being 
daughter of Sir John Streeche :—By inquisition 
on the death of Sir John Streeche, Chivaler, taken 
at Southpederton, Somerset, September 23, 1390, 
it was found : 


“Quod Elizabeth, uxor Thome Beauchamp de Lillesdon 
etatis 25 annorum, et Cecilia, uxor Thome Bonevyle 
etatis 19 annvrum, sunt filie et heredes ejusdem Johannis 
propinquiores.”—14 Ric. 11., No. 42 


B. W. GREENFIELD. 





Southampton. 


= th 
1 


Tue Sunrrower (5 §, viii. 348, 375.)—The 
| fallacy herein mentioned had been previously 
pointed out, as will be seen in the following 
extract from one of my many (unsigned) con- 
tributions to the “ Table Talk” of Once a Week, 
when that magazine was edited by Mr. E. 8. Dallas. 
I had been writing (July 24, 1869) of the supposed 
influence of the sunflower in preventing inter- 
mittent fevers, a subject mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 
Feb. 28, 1874, and of its use in the poultry-yard, 
and I went on to say :— 

“ Besides being an excellent fattener, it is thought to 

give a gamey flavour to the flesh of poultry; and, from 
my own experience, I believe this to be (slightly) the 
case, though a correspondent of Paxton’s Magazine of 
Botany, 1834 (vol. i. p. 218), says that she had given it a 
trial, and that the result proved the inaccuracy of the 
assertion. I can, however, agree with the same writer 
in saying that it is a popular fallacy to imagine that the 
sunflower keeps its face invariably turned to the sun. 
Dr. Hales and Sir James Edward Smith, with others, 
have asserted that such is the case, and have explained 
that the sun’s heat contracts the stem of the plant, and 
compresses it in some degree, so as to facilitate the 
movement of the flower, which, after following the sun 
all day, returns after sunset to the east, by its natural 
elasticity, to meet his beams in the morning. And it 
was on this idea that Moore based his pretty fancy. 
The same idea is repeated, though in a weaker form, in 
a poem to The Sunflower by Edward, Lord Thurlow, the 
early friend of Cowper. Although many of the com- 
pound-radiated flowers—such as the daisy and marigold, 
which, like the sunflower, imitate in their shape the 
popular idea of the form of the sun—seem to be very 
susceptible to the effect of light, yet it will be found, on 
careful examination of a large bed of sunflowers, that 
their glaring discs of blossoms do not invariably face the 
sun, but are directed to every quarter of the compass, 
Therefore it follows that the idea that the sunflower 
always turns its blooming face to the sun must be con- 
signed to the limbo of vulgar errors.” 


The poetic fancy of the sunflower turning its face 
to the sun is made good use of in Miss Greenwell’s 





volume of poems, published in 1869, Carmina 
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Crucis, but the passage is too long to be here 
quoted. 
this flower :— 
‘* But one, the lofty follower of the sun, 
Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 
Drooping ail night ; and, when he warm returns, 
Points her enamoured bosom to his ray.” 


Tennyson sings of “the broad sunflower,” hanging | 


heavily 

“ Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly.” 
But I think that he does not anywhere lend him- 
self to the poetic legend of the flower ever turning 
to the sun. Curnpert Bebe. 


It chanced that I passed many hours of the 
recent summer idly musing in an old English 
garden attached to an old college in Sussex, where 
there were many specimens of the Helianthus in 
flower, and it occurred to me to test the pretty 
image of the poets, that the sunflower attends the 
sun in his course, or, as Cowley expresses it :— 

**T still adore my sire with prostrate face, 

Turn where he turns, and all his motions trace,” 
which I aver, from personal observation, is simply 
a sweet poetic fiction. With a good library at 
hand, I was curious to learn whether the early 
writers on plants accepted or rejected this figment 
coupled with the “flower of the sunne.” John 
Gerarde, of London, Master in Chirurgerie, in his 
Herball, or Generall Historie of Plants, imprinted 
by John Norton in 1597, at p. 612 says :— 

“ The Indian sunne, or the golden flower of Peru, is a 

plant of such stature and tallness that in one summer, 
being sown of a seede in Aprill, it has risen up to the 
height of fourteene foote in my Jarden, where one 
flower was in waight three pounde and two ounces, and 
crosse overthwart the flower by measure sixteene inches 
broade.” 
And further : “In Spaine and other hot regions ” 
it has attained “the height of 24 foote in one 
yeere.” Under the heading of “The Names” 
Gerarde says :— 

* The flower of the sunne is called in Latine Flos solis, 
taking that name from those that have reported it to 
turne with the sunne, the which I could never observe, 
although I have endevored to finde out the truth of S 

John Parkinson, apothecary, of London, in his 
Paradisus Terrestris, published in 1629, describes 
and figures the plant we now call the sunflower, 
but says not one word about its following the sun. 
He alludes to it as “ this goodly and stately plant, 
wherewith every one is now adayes familiar.” He 
adds it is of no use in physic with us, but that 
“sometimes the heads of the sunne flower are 
dressed and eaten as hartichokes are, and are 
accounted of some to be good meate, but,” he 
concludes, “ they are too strong for my taste.” 

“The French call this flower soleil and tournesol, 
from a vulgar error that the blossoms turn to the 
sun ; whereas the flowers branch out on all sides of 


The poet Thomson also wrote thus of | 


the plant, and those which face the east in the 


opening of the day never turn to the west at the 
close of it” (Flora Historica, by Henry Phillips, 
F.H.S.). The germ of this belief in the diurnal 
| movements of the sunflower is no doubt to be 
found in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, in the fable 
of Clytie transformed into a flower, rooted to earth, 
| but ever turning her impassioned gaze towards her 
adored Pheebus in heaven. But into what flower 
is Clytie supposed to be changed? It could not 
be the golden flower of Peru, for that was un- 
known till the discovery of America, and did not 
put forth its flowers in Europe until the end of 
the sixteenth century. 
| The lovely bust in marble so well known as 
| Clytie resting on the petals of the sunflower, in 
the British Museum, must surely be misnamed. 
Jos. J. J. 


Manomer 1x Futenrt (5 §, viii. 288.)—This 
event is narrated, though somewhat differently, 
in Green’s Life of Mahomet, Family Library, 
Ixxiii. p. 116, where, after speaking of his flight, 
the author says :— 


“ Every haunt was explored by the diligence of the 
Koreish, who are said to have come at last to the mouth 
of the prophet’s place of concealment, but to have been 
diverted from their design of entering by an artful con- 
trivance of a pigeon’s nest and a spider's web, so placed 
by the fugitives as to induce the supposition that the 
cave wasempty. ‘We are only two,’ said the trembling 
Abubeker. ‘ There is a third,’ replied the prophet; ‘it 
is God himself” And truly it does appear as if the pro- 
vidence of the Most High at this critical period inter- 
posed for the protection of a man whose genius and power 
were destined to produce an extensive change in the 
history of the world.” 

8. 0. 


Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chap. 1., relying on Prof. Gagnier’s trans- 
lation of the lives of Mahomet by Abulfeda and 
Al Jannabi, says :— 

“Three days Mahomet and his companion were con- 
cealed in the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league 
from Mecca; and in the close of each evening they 
received, from the son and daughter of Abubeker, 
secret supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of 
the Koreish explored every haunt in the neighbourhood 
of the city ; they arrived at the entrance of the cavern; 
but the providential deceit of a spider's web and 4 
pigeon’s nest is supposed to convince them that the 
| place was solitary and inviolate.” 
| Jostan Miter, M.A. 





Washington Irving gives the following version 
of the anecdote quoted by J. S. from the Works 
of Dr. Chalmers :— 

“Scarce were they within the cave when they heard 
the sound of pursuit......By the time the Koreishites 

| reached the mouth of the cavern, an acacia tree had 
sprung up before it, in the spreading branches of which 
a pigeon had made its nest and laid its eggs, and over 
the whole a spider had woven its web.”—Life of Ma- 
homet, ch. xiii., Bohn’s ed. 
Wx. PeENGeELty. 
Torquay. 
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The following is the account as given by Sale 
inthe preliminary discourse to the translation of 
the Koran, section 2 :-- 

“After Mohammed and his companions were got in, 
two pigeons laid their eggs at the entrance, and a spider 
covered the mouth of the cave with her web, which 
made them look no farther.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smirnu. 

Temple. 


“A MONKEY ON THE HOUSE” (5 §, viii. 289. 
—This expression is, I believe, very general. A 
“monkey,” be it big or little, on a building is 
understood to mean, in this neighbourhood at 
least, a mortgage upon the property. 

The etymology of “monkey” has been can- 
vassed in- “ N. & ().” (24 and 3° 8. passim), but 
what analogy there can be between “ monkey” and 
“mortgage” I fail to see. I would, however, hazard 
anidea. In the Duke of Rutland’s picture gallery at 
Belvoir is a very clever painting by Teniers, called 
“Dutch Proverbs.” This picture contains some 
forty or more figures, varied and humoursome in 
invention, indicating the proverbs in question. 
One of the proverbs is called, if my memory serves, 
“4 house full of mischief inside and out.” This 


is represented by a woman seen through the 
window and a monkey on the top of the roof. 
The outside mischief seems somewhat sug- 


gestive ; and I venture to hint that as “ monkey,” 

by custom, has become to mean “ mortgage,” so 

“mischief,” if but to complete an alliterative 

triplet, may not inaptly be allied. F. D. 
Nottingham. 


This expression, denoting a mortgage, is not 
unfrequently used by the lower orders in Notting- 
hamshire. At Chilwell, near Nottingham, there is 
asmall estate called Monkey Park, which name 
had its origin in the above expression. 

A. E. L. L. 


Hanover Square Club. 


This phrase, as applied to a mortgagee, is a well- 
known one in the north of England—at all events, 
in the counties of Durham and York, with which 
Iam more particularly acquainted. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 


Tue “ Brive Sroyes,” Yorxsuire (5* §, viii. 
269.)—The information will be found in J. Phillips’s 
Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
8vo., 36 plates, geological and topographical, 1855. 
Mr. Quaritch, in his Catalogue, No. 300, art. 
8032, offers a copy, with two autograph letters of 
John Phillips, cloth, 14s. Reed’s Guide to Whitby 
may also be consulted. Should your correspondent 
ever visit Whitby, he will find other works in the 
Pier Library which. contain some account of the 
“ Bride Stones,” but I cannot recollect the exact 
titles. One is by Dr. Young, the author of the 
History of Whitby. 
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The general appearance of the neighbouring 
country, as between Levisham and Lockton, the 
Hole of Orcum, near Saltersgate, Fen Bog, and 
the ravine near Blakey Topping, on the edge of 
which the “ Bride Stones ” stand, seems to prove 
conclusively that these clusters of rocks owe their 
fantastical shapes to the agency of water. 

G. A. Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 


In Young’s description of Whitby there is the 
following account of the “Bride Stones” (a 
name originally supposed to have been given from 
the circumstance of a newly-married couple having 
lost their way : this is the legend of the locality 

“ These hills are also very interesting to the naturalist 

from their peculiar form, especially those of Langdale 
End and Blakey Topping. The most romantic rocks on 
these moors are the rocks called the ‘ Bride Stones,’ 
situated on the margin of a deep ravine two miles south 
of Blakey Topping. The beds being of unequal hard- 
ness, the softer parts have decomposed and wasted 
away, leaving harder portions standing up in various 
fantastic forms.” 
The most singular group is forty feet high, twenty 
feet wide at the top, and six feet wide at the base, 
an illustration of which appears in the same his- 
tory. E. Tone. 


The “Bride Stones” are not at Pickering, but 
standing on Sleights Moor. They are described 
and figured by Robert Knox in his Eastern York- 
shire, p. 181, plate 18. East Yorks. 


These rocks, of granular sandstone, stand ele- 
vated above the surface upon Lockton Moor, in a 
line a little way apart, along the brow top of a dell 
that opens into Stone Dale (hence probably their 
name). There are five or six of them in this 
cluster, but in their vicinity three more separate 
parcels of such sandstone rock occur, standing on 
the brow top of other branching dells. The most 
remarkable of these is one (resembling “ Cheese- 
Ring,” in Cornwall) having a mushroom-like head 
on a comparatively small stem, elevated about 
forty feet, and the head is as much across. All 
these are decaying fragments of a sandstone 
stratum which crops out in a north-westward 
direction upon Lockton Moor (Knox’s Eastern 
Yorkshire, pp. 37-8). We ae as 


Scarborough. 


A Mysterious Purase (5" §. viii. 408.)—My 
countrymen are proverbial for answering one query 
by proposing another, so may I ask Co. Fer- 
cusson if leode is not a corruption of loags, 2.¢. 
stockings coming down only to the ankles, in fact, 


| footless stockings, whilst hose are the completed 


articles? The meaning of the phrase would be 
that conspiracy was likely to be smothered or 
checked in its earlier stage, and worried when 
fully developed. E. Kye. 


Launceston. 
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It is asked, what is the meaning of this Scotch 
sentence, “ Smothered in the loode and worried in 
the hose”? Gaelic has averb luidh, to lie down. 
Perhaps at one time there was in use a noun luidh, 
a bed. This word may have been used in Low- 
land Scotch, but did not happen to appear in print 
so as to come under the notice of Jamieson, com- 
piler of that most valuable work, the Dictionary 
of the Lowland Scottish Language. I go to sleep, 
I go to bed, is expressed in Gaelic, “ Tha mi dol 
a luidhe.” Hose is hals, also hawse, the throat. 
As for altering luidh to loote, or changing d to t, 
this was a feat easily accomplished at a time when 
spelling was unsettled. THomas STRaTTon. 


Tae Montacve Peerace (5 §, viii. 389.)— 
I have a copy of the account of proceedings as to 
the Montague peerage, 4to., 145 pages. It be- 
longed to the late Mr. George Corner, of South- 
wark, who was solicitor in the case. My address 
is Treverhyn, Forest Hill, S.E., if your correspon- 
dent would like to see the book, and will appoint 
some time a week or so hence. W. RenpDLeE. 


“Foot, FOOL, comME To scHooL.” (5 §, viii. 
206.) —The game I am acquainted with, in which 
the line “ Fool, fool, come to school” is used, is 
played differently in Derbyshire from that which 
is described by Cutnpert Bene, and is called 
“whistle thimble.” Boys and girls sit or stand 
in a row by a wall, a boy or girl leading the game, 
standing in front. One of the players is sent a 
few yards away from the school, and stands with 
pinafore over the head and face. The leader of 
the game then produces a thimble, and, holding it 
between the clasped hands, goes to every one 
standing in the row—who also hold out their hands, 
clasped like their leader’s—and makes a show 
of giving the thimble to each in turn. Of course 
the thimble is deposited between the hands of one 
of the players, but to which of them it is not made 
known. The leader, to deceive the fool more 
thoroughly, often goes up and down the row twice 
or thrice. When the game has proceeded thus 
far, the leader calls out, “ Fool, fool, come to school, 
and find me out a whistle thimble.” The fool 
then inspects each pair of outstretched hands with 
the eye, but must not touch them, finally selecting 
one as the pair in which he thinks the thimble is 
hid. If the guess is correct, the fool and the 
player change places ; if the guess is wrong, the 
fool runs for it, followed by the whole, who 
buffet him well. Another game in which the 
words, “ Fool, fool, come to school,” are used is 
called “a bird of nine names.” 
like manner, but each player in the row gives him 
or her self the name of a bird generally, but the 
name of anything does equally as well. In 
“a bird of nine names” the fool is allowed three 
guesses, THomas Rarcuirre. 


Worksop. 


It is played in | 


i 

Tue Rev. Cuarves Herve (5" §, viii, 328) 
Antony & Wood (Athen. Oxonien.) says of Herle 
that he was the son of Edmund Herle. Esq., and 
was born at Prideaux, in the county of Cornwall, 
| That at the age of fifteen he was sent to Exeter 
College (a.p. 1612), in which so iety he remained 
till he had proceeded to his M.A. degree, when 
he returned to his native county, where, as he 
thinks, he obtained some ecclesiastical preferment, 
That in the political distractions which ensued he 
joined the Republican party, and was chosen Ppo- 
locutor of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
That for his services to his party, and in virtue of 
his reputed learning, he was presented to the 
rectory of Winwick, Lancashire, one of the richest 
benefices in the whole of England. That he was 
buried in the chancel of Winwick Church op 
September 29, 1659, and that the only inscription 
on his tomb was the letters C. H. This informa- 
tion Wood says he received from Dr. Richard Sher- 
lock, his next successor but one in the living. He 
gives as the list of his works :-—De Politia Mun- 
dana, Prude ntia Morali, et Sapientia Christiana. 


Lond., 1654. <Angl. Ibid etiam 1670. Sub hoe 
titulo, “Sapientiz Tripos,’—Tractatum contra 
Tndepende ntiam. Angl., — Meditationes super 


Passione Christi. Angl. Preter quinque ad 
Minimum Conciones, quas edidit. 

Fuller says of him (Worthies) that he was 
so much of a Christian, scholar, and gentleman 
that he could agree in affection with those who 
differed from him in judgment. For some further 
particulars, see Neale’s History of the Puritans, 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

The answer to my friend Mr. Bai.ey’s query 
discloses a curious mistake of Brook in his Lives 
of the Puritans. The passage he refers to is, as 
he says, at p. 6 of Prynne’s Breviate of the Life of 
William Laud, and is as follows :- 

“The Duke of Buckingham, most venerable to mee 

by all titles, certified mee that some body, I know not of 
what envy, had blemished my name with King Charles 
his most Excellent Majesty, taking occasion from the 
errour into which (I know not by what fate) I fell here- 
tofore in the case of Charles Earle of Devon.” 
The person so designated was not Charles Herle, 
but Charles Blount, Earl of Devon, and what 
Laud alludes to is the fact of his having, as chap- 
lain to that nobleman, solemnized his marriage 
with the divorced Lady Rich, whom he had 
seduced. J. F. Marss. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Biessine THE Fisuine (5 §, viii. 349.)—I am 
reminded by Mr. Cotemay’s note of that by Mr. 
| ELLAcomBE (1* S. xi. 228) on a kindred custom at 
| Clovelly, North Devon, at the commencement of 
| the herring fishing. It may be worth while to 
| ask whether the custom at Great Yarmouth had 
| also exclusive reference to the herring fishing. 
Wu. PenceLty. 
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Works on THE Trapinc Routes rrom East 
ro West, A.D. 476-1492 (5™ S. viii. 369.)— 
Consult 1. Kieselbach, Der Gang des Welthandels 
im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1860) ; 2. Beer, Allge- 


1960, ss.) ; 3. Andrée, Geograph ie des Welthandels 
(2 Bande, Stuttgart, 1864-65); 4. Duesberg- 
Hoffmann, Histoire du Commerce (Paris, 1849 

5, Dictionnaire de la Géographie Commercante, by 
Penchet (5 vols.. Par., 1799); 6. Storia del Com- 
mercio, by Jorio (4 vols., Naples, 1778) ; 7. His- 
torva Me r rntil, by Ruiz 2 vols., Madrid, 1852 
8, Histoire Philosophique et Politique des Eta- 
blissements et du Commerce des Européens dans les 
de Indes et dans VA frique Septe ntrionale, par 
G. F. Raynal (14 vols., Paris, 1820-26). For 
English works, see Watt’s Bibliographia Britan- 
H. Kress. 


Ro\, 
Je)$ 


nica, sub “ Commerce.” 
Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


Toser-Na-Vvuo.icn ” (5 §. 
Will any of your correspon- 
dents who know Gaelic kindly give us the right 
form and meaning of the name, which appears in 
your last number as “ Tober-na-Fuosich ”? I 
know enough of the language myself to be aware 
that this is an impossible form, as Gaelic has no 
such diphthong as wo (the ao is common enough). 
Also the presence of o, as the final vowel of one 
syllable, when the next has 7, breaks a funda- 
mental rule of Gaelic spelling, an objection which 
applies equally to Vuoli h, supposing it to be 
intended for a real Gaelic word. Celtic ortho- 
graphy is far too “ticklish” a matter to be 
handled with impunity by any one who has not 
studied the language. C. 8. JERRAM. 


“Tue BoTuie 01 


viii. 88, 198, 395. 


During the recently past summer I have had 
the pleasure of spending a month at the Castleton 
of Braemar, and reading this celebrated Long 
Vacation pastoral amid the scenes in which it is 
laid. The description of the Braemar gathering 
is most graphic, and also of the subsequent dinner, 
and of the speeches which followed, for manners 
and customs have not much altered in that lovely 
Highland glen since the poem was written in 1848. 
There was still in 1877 a “ priest,” and also a 
“minister,” and a “shrewd ever-ciphering factor,” 


of Parliament, many forgetful of votes and of 
blue-books,” to attend the gathering and the suc- 
ceeding dinner and ball. It was a surmise of 
mine that by Airlie the author intended the 
present Earl of Airlie, formerly an undergraduate 
of Christ Church, as Lord Ogilvy ; but your corre- 
spondent identifies him with Deacon of Oriel 
College. The name Hobbes is given to the late 
G. W. Hunt in consequence of his being a 


leviathan in point of size, and it is almost need- 
less to add that the idea is borrowed from the title 





of the great work of the Philosopher of Malmes- 


meine Geschichte des Welthandels (4 Bande, Wien, | 





ind thither at the same date resorted “ members | 





bury. Hope, another of the pupils, seems as yet 
unidentified. 

The charming rivers, the Dee and the Clunie, 
flow on for ever at Braemar, just as when Arthur 
Hugh Clough read and mused by their side, and 
it occurred to me that he could have been thinking 
of no other place than the Colonel’s Bed when he 
described the bathing-place in the third canto :— 
‘* But in the interval here the boiling, pent-up water 

Frees itself by a final descent, attaining a basin 

Ten feet wide, and eighteen long, with whiteness and 

fury 

Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure—a mirror. 

Joux Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Witrworp”: “Cauptann” (5 §, viii. 227, 
299.)—It is rather difficult to explain single words 
when out of their context, yet I will try to do so. 
Wit, Goth. witt, means “ intellectus, mens” ; wit 
word, therefore, can hardly have another meaning 


| than that of a word or speech full of wit, a reason- 


able word. In Cedmon we meet the contrary, 
viz. “ wordum inwitum,” that is, “ with deceitful 
words.” As to the second compound asked for, 
it will be the same as the German kaufland, 


L.G. kaupland, land acquired by an act of pur- 
chasing, in opposition to hereditary land. Caup 
derives from A.-S. cep, “ negotium, pactio,” and 
often used in compounds, e.g. 
“servus,” cedpscip, “ navis mercatoria,” and others. 
In modern English we have the same word in the 
form of cheap, which has only got another significa- 
tion (cf. Dr. Ogilvie’s Eng. Dic., s.v. “* Cheap ” 

I’, RosENTHaL. 


ceapentht, 


is 


Hanover. 


Halliwell). 
D. 


“Caup, to exchange. North” ( 
This reference may be helpful to Anon. F. 
Nottingham. 


Conf. Bailey under “ Cope,” and Cowel’s In- 
terpreter under “ Cope ” and “ Coppa.” 

R. S. CHARNOCK. 

Junior Garrick. 

Tae Hautsnam Famirty (5 §. vii. 407 ; viii. 
13, Absence from home has prevented my 
replying earlier to the inquiries of Sywt. 

Ist. As to proof that Philippa Strabolgie 
married John de Halsham, I rely on a deed of 
Inspeximus, from the Scotshall muniments, dated 
Oct. 20, 1403, 4 Henry IV., 

“ of a fine levied at Westminster on the morrow of All 
Souls, 12 Rich. I1., between John de Lincoln, clerk, and 
Walter Topcliff, plaintiffs, and Elizabeth, late the wife 
of Thomas de Percy, Knight, the younger, and John de 
Halsham and Philippa his wife, deforciants, touching the 
Castle and Manor of Mitford, with the ward of the 
Castle of Framlington,” &c. 

The Northumberland property, by a final agree- 
ment, no date (query, circa 1389), passed to 


yas 


239. 


| Elizabeth Strabolgi, wife of Thomas de Percy, 
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chivaler, whilst the Norfolk property, viz., the 
Lexham, Stivekey, Kerbroke, 


manors of West 
Ffilby, Po-sewyk, Colynburn Valence, and 
Holkam, together with the manor of Brabourne, in 
Kent, passed to Philippa Strabolgi and John 
Halsham. Brabourne afterwards passed to Joan 
Halsham, wife of Sir John Lewknor, as appears 
July 12, 1466) of John Lewknore 


by a petition 


There was also a Gwladus Ddu, the eldest daughter 
of Llewelyn ab Jorwerth by Tangwystl, who 
married Reginald de Breos, Lord of Brecon and 
Abergavenny. Becoming a _ widow, she sub. 
sequently married Sir Ralph Mortimer ; and of 
this marriage was born Roger Mortimer, whenee 


flowed the Welsh blood to the English throne. 


and Jane (Joan) his wife, that Ralph Boteler, | 
Knight, Lord Sudeley, Richard Fenys, Knight, 
Lord Dacre, Thos. Echingham, Knight, Roger 


Lewkenore, Thos. Hoo, Thos. Lewkenore, &c., be 
compelled to make an estate and feoffment of the 
manor of Brabourne, co. Kent, to Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Harry, Earl of Essex ; 
John, Lord Wenlock ; and many others. This 
deed concludes with a decree in Chancery, dated 
June 12, 5 Edw. 1V., directing that Thomas Hoo 


do make the estate and feotfment of the manor of 


Brabourne, as demanded in the said petition. 

Depend upon it that Sywet is in error as to any 
doubt as to Sir Hugh Halsham’s legitimacy. In 
my mind there has never been a reasonable doubt 
in the matter, whatever there may have been with 
reference to the issue of his brother Richard, which 
is now satisfactorily set at rest by the fac-simile 
of the deed I forwarded to him. 


2nd. As to proofs that Sybilla, the wife of Sir 


William Scott, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
was a daughter of Sir John Lewknor and Joan 
Halsham. These, as far as they go, consist of the 
following. The ancient and original Scotshall 
pedigree, of time of Queen Elizabeth, and all sub- 
sequent pedigrees—Philipot, Hasted, Harleian, Kc. 
Her name in her will, dated August 4, 20 Henry 
VIIL., appears as Sybill. And, lastly, her arms 
three chevrons—impaled with her husband’s, 
appear at this day, carved in stone, in a spandrel 
to the door of the west tower of Iden Church, in 
Sussex ; 
accruing to him by this marriage, and out of which 
the church of Iden was built by him, circa 1485 
or later. James R. Scorr, F.S.A. 
Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


Isotpa: Guapys (5" §, vii. 428, 514; viii. 217, 
398.)—Gladys is a name frequently used in this 
county (Glamorganshire), but I fail to perceive any 
resemblance between it and Claudia. The word 
should be spelt Gwladus, and not Gladys ; therefore 
I am of opinion the root of the word is gwlad 
country). We have in the Welsh language gwladgar 
patriotic) and gwladwr (a countryman), and there 
$ « greater resemblance between the root of these 
words and Gladys than that of Claudia. We have 
n ancient Welsh history Gwladus, the daughter or 
granddaughter of Brychan Brycheiniog, the wife 
of Gwynlliw Filwr (described in the Papal 


alendar as “St. Gundleus, a Welsh king, fifth 
and the mother of St. Catwg the Wise. | 


5+ 77) 
ent. }, 


| names for the mole. 


certain lands in Appledore and Iden | 








W. Wituaxs. 


Pontypridd, Glam. 


Devon ProvinciaAuisms (5 S. viii. 166, 295, 
—Mr. Perrarrt fell in with a batch of common 
Devonshire words. As they are chiefly survivals 
of Anglo-Saxon speech, there is nothing strange in 
finding similar words used elsewhere. 
or sh ippe n is a very oe neral word ; 
Ger. Schoppen, French échoppe. Want=a mole, is 
much more difficult of explanation. The A.-§, 
verb to turn up, or throw up, as mould, is weorpan, 
and one name of the mole was moldewurpe. In 
Bosworth we find both wand and wandwurpe as 
The latter of the two would 
not lead one to suppose that wand had the same 
meaning as wurpe. Billers, I would suggest, isa 
corruption of pillars, a name derived from the 
pillar-like form of the stalks of the plant. Horni- 
wink, or horniwig, is from the crest of the lapwing, 
coming out of the head or wig like a horn. Lin- 
hay, or linny, is lean-to. To scat is to break, as 
china or glass, to throw down with violence, to 
slap (from the sound made). Slock, to lure, to 
entice ; German locken. C. O. B. 


Sh ipping 
Eng. shop, 


“Cuic”: “Cricane” (5 8, viii. 261, 316.)— 
Many etymologists think they have found the 
root-idea of the words chic and chicane in “ little 
ness,” “meanness,” thence subtlety, cunning, and 
connect the words with Sp. chico, little, Lat. ciccus, 
the core of a pomegranate, a trifle. So Menage, 
Diez, Wedgwood, and the Webster-Mahn Du. 
But for the derivation of chicane Brachet and 
Littré travel as far as Teheran. They say that 
before being used for sharp practice in law-suits it 
meant a dispute in the game of the mall, and 
originally the game of the mall itself; chicane 
representing a form zicanum, which is from Med. 
Gr. t(vkdviov, from the Pers. tchaugan, As the 
French word chic originally meant subtlety, and 
not gentility or superiority of position, it can- 
not be connected with the Celtic cig—meat, by 
the train of thought humorously suggested by 
the editor. May I end with a query? What is 
the etymology of the schoolboy word cheek=im- 
pudence ? A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


Oxtp Roman Inscription (5 §. viii. 28, 74, 
195.)—I have seen one of the tiles from 
Bubbenhall mentioned by Vicar, and on com- 
paring the impressed inscription with the woodcut 
of that on the Risingham altar given in Gibson's 
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edition of Camden’s Britannia, p. 853, find it 
correspond with the cut in almost all particulars. 
There can be no doubt that the impression on the 
tiles was produced either from the block used for 
the Britannia, or from a fac-simile made from it. 
The only perceptible difference is in the 18 in 
monogram of TRIB, the upper stroke of the B not 
being prolonged through the 1 on the tile, though 





itis in the cut in Camden. The slight difference 
in the size of the two tablets mentioned by Mr. 
Burcess would be accounted for by the shrinkage 
of the clay of the tile. When, how, and with 
what motive the block was used for impressing 
the tiles are questions I cannot solve. All that 
can be safely said is that the tiles are modern and 
not of Roman date. Joun Evans. 


Prace Names (5" §. vii. 208, 393.)—In Arling- 
ton we have traces of the Arlings, the tribe which 
founded settlements bearing this name in Devon- 
shire, Sussex, and Gloucestershire, in which last 
ounty they also made a home at Arlingham. 
Portarlington contains the same patronymic, and 
so does Erligheim in Germany Taylor's 
Words and Places, p- 498). 

Darlington most likely gets its name from Dere 
wr Dare, now called Skerne, the river on which it 
stands, though other derivations have been sug- 
gested ; if so, it is the town on the ing = meadow 
of the Dere or Dare. The létter 1 was introduced 
for the sake of euphony in comparatively modern 
times. In old records the spelling of the name is 
pleasantly varied. It appeared as Derningtun on 
the seal of the Collegiate Church of St. Cuthbert, 
und was written Derlyngton in a deed, dated 1507, 
to which this seal was affixed (see Longstaffe’s 
History of Darlington, pp. 2, 3, 267). 

I can find nothing about Pocklington. There 
is a Pockley in Ryedale; and perhaps it and 
Pocklington are made up with a personal name. 

St. SwItHry. 


(see 


SHERIDAN’s Becum Sreecnu (5 §, y. 513; vi. 
115, 197 ; vii. 18 ; viii. 372.)—I crave a few words 
in arrest of judgment. I had my “point-blank 
assertions” from the word of book of an intimate 
friend of Sheridan himself. The exact words are 
these :— 

“We know of our own knowledge that Debrett, the 
bookseller of Piccadilly, offered Sheridan one thousand 
guineas for a copy of his speech.”—Sheridan and his 
Times, by an Octogenarian, who stood by his knee in 
youth, and sat at his table in manhood. London, 1859. 
Vol. ii. p. 108. 

“It is deeply, deeply, to be lamented that this match- 
less display of eloquence has not been preserved in its 
entirety.”—Jdem, vol. ii. p. 146 
As to the first statement, unless the veracity of 
Octogenarian be impugned, we are bound to accept 
it, not as a “ story,” but as a fact. But the other 
aga is of far more historical importance. 

’ . . . 
Mr. Camrxry challenges its accuracy. If he is | 





correct, he has done good service in upsetting a 
popular error, and will be entitled to our thanks ; 
if otherwise, my “point-blank assertion” must 
stand. Of course there was but one speech known 
as the Begum speech, viz. that that was delivered 
in the House of Commons on Feb. 7, 1787. The 
question is, Was this speech, which, if I remember 
rightly, occupied some five hours in its delivery, 
taken down verbatim in shorthand by “ Mr. Gur- 
ney’s staff of reporters,” and since published? [ 
have always understood that no shorthand re- 
porters were permitted to take notes in the House 
of Commons at this period. Has not Mr. Camr- 
KIN confounded the speeches made at the trial of 
Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall,* where no 
doubt Mr. Gurney’s staff would have a legitimate 
locus standi, with this particular speech made in 
the House of Commons? Unfortunately, I have 
not the books named by your correspondent at 
hand, and therefore am only able to surmise. 
MEDWEIG. 
Tue Great Frost or 1783, &c. (5 S. viii. 227, 
291.)—The concluding notes of Gey. Ricaup do 
not include the Great Frost of 1779, neither does 
he refer to the frost of 1739. It may not be unin- 
teresting to refer, if agreeable, to the frosts now 
named. From the Annual Register, vol. xix., 
we find reprinted in an Edinburgh magazine of 
1779 : “On the 29th December, 1739, the mer- 
cury in the thermometer fell to twenty-five degrees 
below the freezing point, and on the 30th to 
thirty-two degrees ; on January 4, 1740, the ther- 
mometer fell to thirty-three degrees below freezing 
point.” The frost of 1779 was particularly recorded 
in Glasgow. From the same magazine we find 
that on Wednesday, January 12, “the cold in- 
creased all day .. . and at sunset the glass showed 
twelve degrees below freezing point.” On Thursday, 
the 13th, “a Fahrenheit’s thermometer, when ex- 
posed at a high north window in the college court,” 
at one o'clock, sank to twenty-six degrees, and in 
five hours afterwards fell to thirty-two degrees, 
below freezing point. It is further stated that 
“the same instrument was then carried to the 
Observatory park, and there laid on the surface of 
the ‘snow, in which situation it fell to forty-five 
degrees below the freezing of water.” It is re- 
corded that to test the accuracy a thermometer 
manufactured by another maker was put beside 
the former one and registered the same degree of 
frost. On the 14th it appears that two ther- 
mometers were also exposed in the Observatory 
park, and registered forty-six, and when laid on 
the snow fell to fifty-five degrees below freezing 
* What else does he mean by saying (speaking of Mr. 
Rae’s work), “In this interesting and trustworthy as 
interesting volume, a chapter is devoted to Sheridan's 
great Westminster Hall oration”? The Westminster 


Hall orations are not under discussion at all, 
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point. Our authority goes on to state that “the 
above degree of cold in the air is much greater 
than any that has ever been observed in Britain.” 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, 
Kilmarnock, N.B. 


MASSINGER AND ALFRED DE Musser (5* §, 
vii. 81, 158, 160.)—Since receiving the informa- 
tion of Dr. Retnnotp Konner (p. 160) on the 
source whence Alfred de Musset obtained the 
plot of Barberini, which is almost identical with 
that of The Picture, by Massinger, I have lighted 
upon other instances of use of the same or a similar 
legend. It first occurs, so far as I have been able 
to trace it, as the sixty ninth chapter of the Gesta 
Romanorum, and is translated in the curious old 
French version of this celebrated collection of 
monkish stories, Le Violier des Histoires Romaines. 
In this it constitutes the sixty-seventh chapter, 
p. 170, ed. M. G. Brunet. In the English version 
of Swan it appears once more as the sixty-ninth 
story. Adam of Cobsam’s poem of The Wright's 
Chaste Wife bears, as is stated by your corre- 
spondent Morn (p. 158), some resemblance to 
this legend ; and Mr. Furnivall, in a note to his 
edition for the Early English Text Society, points 
out, at the instance of Mr. Thomas Wright, that 
similar legends occur in the third volume of Bar- 
bazan’s collection of Fabliaux and in the minor 
poems of Lydgate, pul lished by the Pe rey Society. 
The Gesta Romanorum is probably, if not the 
source, as far back as we can trace. Bandello, who 
clearly supplied Alfred de Musset with the plot, 
took it most probably from the monkish legend 
and improved it. It is now a commonplace to 
assert that the manner in which the same story 
crops up in different works proves how little ab- 
solute invention there is in the world. 

J. Kyicurt. 


A Fopper ot 


138.) 


Leap (5 S, vii. 479 ; viii. 37, 
I plead guilty to sad disregard of “ my 
tables,” those which I have not seen nor had any 
use for since early school days. Yet with a 
notion that a fodder of lead a very large 
quantity, and that a pig was a wedge of inferior 
weight, the description of the stripping the roof 
of Roche Abbey seemed to exclude any idea of 
exactness. The words, “they that cast the lead 
into fodders,” &c., “took the seats of the monks 
to melt the lead therewithall,” &c., suggested to 
me the idea of casting the metal into other forms, 
possibly of vessels for food, though I knew only 
of milk-vessels of lead, and not under this name. 
It seems probable that the sheets from the roof 
were rolled into indefinite masses, and fused into 
shapes more convenient for sale. The illustration 
of a fother, or fodder, as a great burden, a horse- 
load, is new to me, but quite intelligible. We 


was 


have an adjective which seems to have been con- 
nected with it 


fudde rsome, oppressive (in cloth- 


fuddersome.” 





ing), difficult to shake off. A boastful wrestler 
who threatened sad things to his opponent was 
answered, “Coom on! Thou’ll maybe finnd me 
M. P. 


Cumberland. 


Cuess (5 §. viii. 269, 316.)—This rule of 
Staunton’s implies plainly enough that a player 
may have two bishops of the sume colour —I mean, 
of course, moving on squares of the same colour, 
But is this really so? I have always thought 
otherwise. While on the subject, perhaps I may 
mention a great anomaly in chess rules which ] 
have not seen mentioned elsewhere. A piece or 
pawn, covering its own king from check, is yet 
allowed to check the opposite king. Now this 
is an anomaly, because it would not be allowed to 
move to take the opposite king if he were nota 
king, and the definition of check is, such a position 
of the king that he could be taken if he were not 
aking. The covering piece surely ought to lose 
its powers of check as well as its powers of moving, 
I should like to hear—which I have never yet 
heard—this defended and explained by a good 
player. Cuarues F. 5. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 

“Ye GowpEN VANITEE” (5™ S. vi. 69, 99, 138; 
viii. 260, 336), with music, arranged by John 
Thompson, is published by Swan & Pentland, 
3, Great Marlborough Street. 

ALFRED F, 

Harrington Rectory, Carlisle. 


CURWEN. 


Tue Use or tue Cope (5" §. viii. 126, 175, 
191, 249, 298.)—In the Sarum Missal, on Easter 
Eve it is ordered that after the censing of the 
altar, and the Gloria in Evcelsis has been 
begun, “Tunc omnes genuflectant exuentes capas 
nigras.” I suppose these black copes would come 
under par. 2 of Mr. Watcort’s reply. Would 
the omnes mean the canons as well as the choir, 
and would it not be that these were worn simply 
for warmth? if so, when would they be put on 
again? I think there is some day specified, and 
that day was All Saints’, but [ am not sure. 
What were these black copes made of? and did 
canons and choir wear them of the same material 
and same shape? Those canons or clergy of lower 
grade, who were taking formal part in the office, 
would of course wear copes a different shape and 
of proper colour and stuff, according to the day. 
Are there any drawings extant of these black 
copes ? H. A. 


Nacares (5 §. viii. 386.)—In counties in 
which (not to put too fine a point upon it the 
habit of unnecessarily multiplying the aspirate 1s 
not the besetting sin, the final n of the indefinite 
article is by a process of agglutination prefixed to 
the initial vowel of the substantive. Thus in 
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Gloucestershire “ an egg,” “an acre,” become in His hook was such as heads the end of pole, 

the plural “three neggs,” “four nacres.” In the i — — — vith yop Seen og > it whole ; 
lucated metropolis “a hegg,” “a hacre,” ae RSE ERD Ceres TEES & SENGEE'S SES, 

better e 5® a And then on rock he stood to bob for whale: 

would not lead to any such etymological vulgarity. Which straight he caught, and nimbly home did pack, 


C. SB. With ten cartload of dinner at his back.’ 

a a \ It is stated that the lines have been printed also in vol. v. 
Avtuors or Booxs WaNTED 5m S. Vill, 410. ~ | of Dryden's Miscellany, and have been attributed to 
Passing Clouds, or Love conquering Evil, by Cycla, | Daniel Kenrick, a quack physician at Worcester, but 
Lond., Nisbet, 1858 [1857], is by Mrs. Ellen—or, accord. that he, as well as Dr. King, is excluded by the time 
ing to the Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, “ Helen” | when he lived. The conclusion is. “Their true origin 
—Clacy. See also the Handbook of Fictitious Names, | we have given above ; their authorship is, and probably 
pp. 40, 177, and 197. The above title is similar to that | always will be, unknown.” There is a copy of the edition 
given by Mr. IncLts, and it may be a second edition of | of 1653 in the Bodleian Library. It is inserted in the 














the one he mentions. new catalogue under “ Poesis The lines occur neat 
Choose your Own Path was inquired for in 3" S. ii. | the beginning, on p. 39. Ep. MARSHALL 

$72, and The Millennium in vol. ii. p. 49 of the present - 

series.” OvpHAR Hamer. 


Avtuors oF @votTations Wantep (5 §. vii. SoAscenneeNs. 
909, 239, 259, 279 ; viii. 380. CuristMaAs NuMBER. 
iio WILL correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed ‘‘ Christmas,” without 


‘ Byzantine boast ! that on the sod,” &c. 
Previous correspondents have pointed out the re- 
ferences to this legend in Swift and Gibbon. But there | 
are earlier instances of its occurrence in English writers. | 
Fuller, in Holy State, iv. 12,7 (p. 298, Lond., 1642), has, | 
“ But as the proverb saith : ‘ No grasse grows where the | 





delay 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 





grand Seignieur’s horse sets his foot.”” J. Howell | C nbia and Canada: Notes on the Great Republic and 

(Proverbs, Lond., 1659, p. 21) has: ‘‘ Where the great | the New Dominion. A Supplement to Westward by 
Turk’s horse once treads, corn never grows.” Ray Rail. By W. Fraser Rae. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 

Proverbs, edit. Bohn, 1859, p. 138) inserts: “ Where | As might have been supposed, the author of Wilkes, 

the Turk’s horse once treads, the grass never grows.’ | Sheridan, Fox has produced in the present instance 

Ep. MarsuHatu. | a book which will command the general attention that 

(5) S. viii. 249, 399.5 it invites. Columbia and Canada is the result of a visit 

Ot ye aid by Mr. Fraser Rae to the United States last year, 

Remember Milo’s end, ” a the United States commemorated the centenary 


Wedg'd in that timber which he strove to rend 

I fancied that I recollected the lines in a poet, Ros 

mmon, which I read some fifty years ago or more, in 

my schoolboy days. I have just picked up a copy of the 
poet's works, and I find that I was right 


| of their Independence by the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. Of the city of brotherly love, which 
we are told covers nearly 130 square miles, and is 22 
miles long by from 5 to 8 miles broad, a graphic de- 
‘ : , scription is given. The following extract, relating to 
am nee (‘ npn 1 pega Me restler cries), the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, will interest the 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wise ! readers of “N. & Q.” :-— 
"Tis I that call, remember Milo’s end, readers of * N. & Q. 
Wedg’d in that timber which he strove to rend.’ 
foscommon’s Es ay 07 Translated Verse. 


“This Historical Society is an important institution. 
Its members number 600: it has a library of 12,000 
volumes, a collection of 80,000 pamphlets, a small gallery 


mh @ wit: oF J. R. B. of portraits and historical pictures, and numerous 
(98S. Vill. 340, 99 manuecripts of great value. Chief among the latter are 
“ His angling-rod,” &c the letters of William Penn and his descendants, which 


This formed the subject of a query in 2” §, xii. 448, and | were recently acquired for a comparatively small sum, 
was assigned in an editorial note to Dr. King (flor. 1663- | less than a thousand pounds, from their English owners, 
1712, Chalmers’s British Poets). In Chambers’s Book of | and which the members of this Society are about to in- 
Days, vol. i. p. 1 this is disputed, and they are re- | clude in their series of publications. From the examina- 
ferred to an earlier source :—“ With one or two trifling | tion which I was permitted to make of the contents of 
variations they are to be found in the Mock Romance, a | the manuscript volumes, I satisfied myself that they 
rhapsody attached to the Loves of Hero and Leander, | abounded in curious details of the olden time. A manu- 
a small 12mo., published in London in the years 1653 and | script volume of the unpublished letters of John Adams, 











~ 


1677 . the second President of the United States, is equally 
“ This day (a day as fair as heart could wish) noteworthy. These letters, which were addressed to a 
This giant stood on chore of sea to fish Dutch correspondent, Van der Kemp, contain many 
For angling-rod he took a sturdy oak; revelations of Adams's true feelings, and throw a new 
For line a cable, that in storm ne'er broke; light upon his character. Writing six years after the 





: death of Washington, he tells his Dutch friend that 
, W hy will some contributors persist in going out of | Washington and Franklin had been greatly overrated, 
their way to give title-pages wrong when the right is so that they did not merit the title of Fathers of their 
much easier and simpler! If they must have things country, and he makes it plain that he considered him- 
reversed or turned upside down, why not put them in self more distinguished than either. Other curiosities 
their right order and then turn “ N. & Q.” upside down | than old manuscripts have a place in this collection. 


— They will then trouble nobody but them- | There is, for instance, the dress sword worn by Frank- 
selves. Itis a treat, after leaving p. 410, to go to Mr. | lin and the sword presented by Lewis XVI. to the Scots- 


Bares’s article on the next page, and see “How to | man, Paul Jones, whom his countrymen regard as a 
describe a Book.” 


| pirate and the citizens of the United States as a hero. 
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But none of these things possesses the interest attaching 
to a piece of wampum, on which is rudely depicted 
a stalwart man, with a broad-brimmed hat, standing 
beside a smaller man with uncovered head, being the 
original piece of wampum given to Penn by the Indians 
when he concluded his treaty with them, a treaty which 
they never violated and the Quakers never disregarded. 
I also saw Penn’s instructions, in his own handwriting, 
as to the manner in which intercourse with the Indians 
was to be conducted. It was characteristic of the writer, 
anda proof of his observation, that he warned those 
persons who dealt with the Indians to demean them- 
selves gravely, and to refrain from laughing, because this 
was a thing which they did not relish.” 

In his final chapter—“ A Retrospect and a Comparison ” 

-Mr. Fraser Rae writes :— 

“The United States occupy a conspicuous place in the 
grand procession of the nations ; but they have not led 
the van. In the performances which constitute the 
merit and glory of a people, the progenitor of the United 
States can still afford to challenge rivalry. She was 
foremost in abolishing slavery. In relieving trade and 
commerce from the shackles of a selfish and immoral 
policy, which generally assumes the seductive disguise 
of true patriotism, she took a step in advance which no 
nation has yet had the boldness to follow. Franklin 
advocated the freedom of industry ; Washington fought, 
and fought successfully for it. When the suggestion is 
now made by British writers that the original policy of 
the great Republic should prevail, many of its citizens 
denounce the proposal as insidious, and sneer at Free 
Trade fanatics, to whom purity of motive is denied, just 
as it was to the Abolitionists of New England, who were 
formerly persecuted to the death, chiefly because their 
arguments were borrowed from Great Britain.” 

But we have quoted enough to prove how various is the 
interest of our author’s last production. Those who 
desire to have a better knowledge of their American 
cousins, but are deterred from making personal acquaint- 
ance with them by the terrors of the Atlantic or lack 
of time, if not of money, cannot do better than have 
recourse to Mr. Fraser Rae. 


RMotices to Corresponvents. 


Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. R. R.—G. 8. writes :—“ The articles on Zucco and 
other wines (ante, p. 400), which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, were, I believe, written by Mr. Vizetelly. 
His present address is 40, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.” 

T. L.—An effort was made to reform the Calendar in 
Elizabeth's reign. On March 16, 27 Eliz. a.p. 1584-5, a 
Billon the subject was introduced into the House of 
Lords, read a first and second time, but subsequently 
dropped. 

F. R. F 
assuming, under 
plume. 

Aris.—The Rev. J. C. Chambers died in 1874. He 
was Incumbent of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Crown Street, 
Soho. Crockford for 1874 gives a list of his writings. 
(2) The book is 


We shall be very much obliged by your 
the circumstances, another nom d 


_ G. 8. B.—(1) Consult some chemist. 
in the British Museum. 

St. Swirnin and W. J. T.—The subject is permanently 
done with. 

D. Barron Baicutweiu.—We have a letter for you 


Frepk. Ruie.—-The spellings are various 








Ln 
W. B. A.—Next week. 
W. S.—See ante, p. 435. 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. , 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com. 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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